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HOWL OF JUSTICE 

Part man nart wnif all axnlnitatinn hvhriri - WnlfCnn is 


Part man, part wolf, all exploitation hybrid - WolfCop is 
part of a new breed of indie horror filmmaking clawing at the door. 

CineCoup founder J. Joly on how to make and market indie 
genre films, and a review of the WolfCop soundtrack. 


Three of our indie film experts spotlight recent features that embody 
the fierce and innovative spirit of D.I.Y. horror, 
by , and 


LUNA DE SAKIGRE 


ZOMBIE TOWN. USA 


When in Philadelphia, take a trip to Evans City's Living Dead 
Museum. A haven for George A. Romero lovers, 
by 
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C anada can’t boast a rich heritage of homegrown monster movies. Cronenberg's done us proud on the 
body horror front; we're got psychos/slashers/boogeymen well-represented in movies such as My 
Bloody Valentine, Black Christmas, Curtains, Deranged and the Prom Night series; our worthy contri- 
butions to the zombie canon include Deathdream, Fido and Pontypoot, and The Changeling alone is 
enough to stake a claim in the history of haunted house cinema. On the monster front, our most famous movie 
creature is probably the werewolf, thanks to the Ginger Snaps trilogy. Now WoltCop Joins those fangy females 
in representing the lycanthrope as the country's closest thing to a national movie monster 
The werewolf makes sense for us Canucks, not only for practical reasons (a warm, ever-handy coat!), but 
there's a duality that appeals to us on a cultural level, which really makes WolfCop a Canadian film aside from 
its obvious prairie setting. While Ginger Snaps gave us an amazing metaphor for adolescence and female sex- 
uality, WolfCop is about something referred to as Canadian cinema’s “crisis of masculinity." Throughout our 
movie history there are narratives featuring male characters who fail at being manly, or are a parody of traditional 
male heroism. Robert Fothergill described the trend in his famous 1977 essay "Coward, Bully, or Clown: The 
Dream Life of a Younger Brother" as “Inadequacy of the male protagonist - his moral failure, especially, and 
most visibly, in his relationships with women." He explains that the male protagonist in our movies lives in the 
shadow of the American hero, is subjugated, and ends up either a coward, bully or down. In Canadian genre 
cinema, these characters show up in films such as Cannibal Girls, Black Christmas, Death Weekend, Deranged, 
Fido, The Fly, Rituals, Splice, etc. As those examples prove through prominent characters who fail at being 
heroic by not defeating the bad guy; degrade, bully or brutalize women; or are shown as total dorks (Eugene 
Levy in Cannibal Girls, I'm looking at you), this crisis doesn't result in bad movies, though, and I'd say it makes 
genre films more interesting for not following typical celluloid stereotypes. 

A werewolf story is the perfect narrative to explore this crisis, as chests don't get much hairier, dispositions 
growlier and appetites meatier than with lycans. The film, unknowingly and in an amusing way, pokes fun at 
the whole masculinity thing while also giving us a man of action to cheer for. Our human protagonist, Lou, is a 
disrespected, ineffectual drunk constantly on the verge of getting shit-canned until he becomes a werewolf, 
who then tears people to shreds, drives around in a badass car, cleans up crime and has animalistic (obviously!) 
sex. He goes from clown to hero in one cult ritual. 

One of the reasons we decided to put WolfCop on the cover and celebrate it in the context of indie filmmaking, 
however, is because it's also the cure for something us Canadians suffer from termed Cultural Cringe. It means 
that we don't like our own movies. There are a bunch of reasons for this, including constantly being in the 
shadow of American productions with actual marketing budgets, the aforementioned characters that are hard 
to cheer for, and a reliance on government grant money that has traditionally favoured highbrow, low-key drama 
over entertainment value. 

But the tools are there to change all that, and the makers of WolfCop are trying to build a new model that 
works. Technology is more affordable than ever, which gives filmmakers in smaller communities a shot (quick: 
name some past horror movies from Regina...). The market may be crowded for indie auteurs (we’re flooded 
with more indie films than we could ever cover), but as long as you can make something worth seeing and are 
willing to work just as hard at building a fanbase through social media and other avenues, the filmmaking dream 
is achievable for anyone, in Canada that's particularly important for horrorphiles who no longer have to deal 
with agenda-driven funding bodies, large distribution companies or censor boards to make their dark dreams 
a reality. I see the WolfCop character as a metaphor for this new phase. Time to release the beast. 

Granted, it ain't easy to change an entire system, but I hope this issue at the very least inspires independent 
and wannabe independent filmmakers to rise above it (duck around it? Ignore it?). And yeah, we realize that the 
very definition of what's "indie" is debatable, nor did it go unnoticed by us that there almost no female filmmakers 
represented here (another topic for a later discussion), but don't get discouraged by those things. Instead pay 
attention to the kinds of films that are catching our writers' attention, soak up the advice from those who create 
on the fringes, feel inspired by Robert Rodriguez (who went from participating in medical experiments to finance 
his first indie film, 5/ Mariachi, to bringing From Dusk Till Dawn to TV), and consider the power of an independent 
movie such as Night of the Living Dead, which inspired a cultural phenomenon worthy of its own museum. 

Or just read about some righteous horror flicks and the driven people who make them and deserve your sup- 
port. They’re hungry like the... WolfCop. 



dave@rue-morgue.com 
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RUE MORGUE #145 is dedicated to Dick Ayere and Al Feld- 
stein.R.I.P. 
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well, rm has done it again! 
Great, informative articles on 
the King of the Monsters, 
Godzilla, in RM#144. Just su- 
perb. And a side to Last Chance 
Lance, I love your reviews so 
much, if I were a woman, I'd 
bear your children. Then the 
three of us could watch this 
crap together! How about an 
all-Godzilla issue in the future? 

ROB MORGANBESSER 
- STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


GOT THE NEW ISSUE of ©RueMorgue with the Mother 
Russia piece! Our first print article and it looks SWEET! 

©JEFF^MCCOMSEY, VIA TWITTER 


©ruemorgue - great set up in Calgary (for the Cal- 
gary Expo), Wish you had a poster of the Tarman cover! 
You guys are awesome! Thanks for representing horror 
there! 

©ZEDDEMORE, VIA TWITTER 


ROCKING SOME NEW ©RueMorgue merch! Thanks for 
coming to ©CalgaryExpo again, guys. 

©OHTHEINSAMITY, VIA TWITTER 
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felt just like a visiting FBI 
agent. So thanks for revisiting 
one of the greatest TV series 
ever made, and prompting me 
to visit where it all happened. I 
just wish I’d seen an owl to 
complete it all... 

AARON STERNS, CO-WRITER 
OF WOLF CREEK 2/ WOLF 
CREEK: ORIGIN 


BIG THANKS to Alison Lang and 
the wonderful things she had 
to say in ©RueMorgue about 
my essay in ©HiddenHor- 
rorl 01 . 1 only cried a little. 
©BJCOLANGELO, VIA TWITTER 


WHAT to do on my long jour- 
ney to work this morn? Ooo... 
new ©RueMorgue podcast 
episode! Just the trick. 

©CHELSEVIE, VIA TWITTER 


thank you, Rue Morgue, for the copy of 200 Alterna- 
tive Horror Rims You Need To See [won in our Insta- 
gram contest] - looks like I have a lot of reading and 
film watching in the near future. 

GLENN HICKS, VIA FACEBOOK 


I have the NEW issue of Diamond Previews (for July). 
In it, it reveals what Vol. 2 of Rue Morgue Library will 
be! I won't go into specifics since you might not want 
it to leak. But LOOKS GOOD. 

ANDREW ROOTZ 


picked UP Howard Lovecraft and the Frozen Kingdom 
today based on the recommendation from the folks 
©RueMorgue! Thanks creepy guys and gals! 

©NERDVANACOMIX, VIA TWITTER 


CORRECTION: In the Hidden Horror book review in 
RM#143 we misspelled one of the essayist’s names. 
The chapter on Phantom of the Paradise ms written 
by Anna McKibben. Rue Morgue regrets the error. 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS^ HORROR HAPPENINGS, 


HORROR COMICS FIELD LOSES TWO LEGENDS 


They sprinkled horror stories into their existing 
0 crime comics, and the response was terrific. They 
""“‘"crime titles and EC horror was born.” 


Feldstein served as editor, writer and occasional 
cover artist for several of EC's horror titles until the 
mid-’50s, when the Comics Code Authority essen- 
tially shut down the booming horror comics busi- 
ness. 

"It's safe to say Al Feldstein has been a big part 
of every horror fan’s life, from the '50s through to 
the present, whether they know it or not,” Howlett 
notes. “His groundbreaking comic-book work has 
influenced countless writers, 
artists and filmmakers who in 
turn have influenced the next 
generation, and so on. The Feld- 
stein legacy will continue to 
flourish until long after we're all 
gone.” 

The same can be said for 
Ayers, who often collaborated 
with Jack Kirby during his 
lengthy stint at Marvel Comics. 
Besides creating the original 
Ghost Rider character, Ayers 
worked on such horror-friendly 
titles as Strange Tales, Journey 
into Mystery anil Uncanny Tales 
“The more I did of it, the more 
I got to like it,” Ayers said of his horror output during 
an interview with Rue Morgue in 2010 (SM#705). 
“It was fun. In fact, my mother-in-law, when she 
saw what I was doing, said, 'Don't you get night- 
mares from drawing that stuff?’ And I said, 'No, if 
anything, it gets it out of my sys- 

Llke Feldstein, Ayers took a 
huge professional hit when the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency decreed that 
horror comics were just too hor- 
rible. He went on to enjoy an il- 
lustrious career as an inker and 
penciller for Marvel titles such as 
Sgt. Fury and His Howling Com- 
mandos and Fantastic Four. 

Ayers returned to the horror 
genre years later to provide 
grotesque artwork for Eerie Pub- 
lications, where he was often 
asked to redraw and increase the 
gore quotient of pre-Code horror stories. 

“This was a true dichotomy,” says Howlett, who 
got to know Ayers while writing his aforementioned 


2010 book ( RM#107 ). “[Dick was] a complete gen- 
tleman - a kinder man I have never met - and a 
purveyor of gory, stomach-churning horror artwork. 
[He took] the grue way over the top, with lolling 
tongues and popping eyeballs. He happily called 
himself ‘the popping-eyeball artist’ and [said] he 
wished he was able to do even more than the 29 
stories he drew for [Eerie Publications].” 

Feldstein was inducted into the Will Eisner Comic 
Book Hall of Fame in 2003; Ayers was inducted four 
years later in 2007. 

APRIL SNELLINGS 
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SLASH JOINS RUE MORGUE CINEMA'S CUT THROATS NIHE 


The monster in the latest Rue Morgue Cinema 
project is not the miserable ghost of its debut 
feature film, The Last Will and Testament of 
Rosalind Leigh, nor is it a demonic force or 
fiendish creature. It is Sartre’s monster - people 
- that squats malevolently in the heart of this 
film. As much as thriller and a western as pure 
horror, Cut Throats Nine will explore the limits 
of human depravity and the anguished attempt 
to retain a morality in the face of violence and 


Written by Rodrigo Gudifio (The Last Will and 
Testament of Rosalind Leigh) with Joseph 
O’Brien (The Devil's Mile), and is based on Cut- 
Throats Nine, the original work of Joaquin 
Romero Marchent and Santiago Moncada. The 
remake has found an executive producer and 
champion in rock star Slash, of Guns N' Roses 
fame, who says that it was the power of the nar- 
rative that drew him to the project. 

“What makes the story so compelling is that 
there's a moral centre. It’s not a mindless, vio- 
lent film; it’s not a story without any real depth 
to it. There’s a lot of richness. I think it’s classy, 
and as dark and brutal as it is, it has a kind of 
subtlety to it. This was the kind of story where I 
just loved the script so much [that I wanted to] 
take that narrative and turn it into something, 
fleshing out the story and making it work on 
screen.’’ 

This will be Slash’s second foray into film, fol- 
lowing his work on 201 3's tale of demonic pos- 
session Nothing Left to Fear, 
for which he and Nicholas O'- 
Toole also composed the 
score. 

The original 1972 Spanish 
film, also known as Condena- 
dos a vivir (translated as 
"Condemned to Live”), blends 
the rugged landscapes and 
gritty storytelling of a western 
with shocking grindhouse 
gore. The basic narrative 
structure remains the same in 
Gudiho’s version: a prisoner 
transport containing nine con- 
victs loses several guards to a 
robbery and crash, leaving a single sergeant 
and his daughter to get the shackled men to 
their destination. The filmmaker seeks to bring 
an added depth to the characters and their mo- 


tivations, to the relationships between them and 
the horrors that they face collectively and at the 
hands of each other. 

“The characters are so memorable, so dark 
and individual between the nine of them, and 
also the sergeant," explains Slash. “They all 
have such visual characteristics that make them 
scary, they're very formidable, and dark and 
twisted and all very different, and that’s really 
what drew me to the story. To really understand 
the scope of these characters, it's not just what 
they do, it’s who they are, how 
they act, their mannerisms 
and their voices and how they 
express [themselves]. My 
favourite thing about horror 
movies is the villain: how they 
look and the personality that 
comes across and the quali- 
ties of that individual that 
makes them so iconic." 

While the tension between 
the nine convicts and the ser- 
geant presents the most obvi- 
ous source of narrative 
conflict, Slash says it's the 
story of the sergeant's daugh- 
ter that he is most excited to explore. 

“When you start to really understand her, and 
when she finally has - 1 wouldn't call it a mo- 
ment of triumph, but there is a clarity for her - 


that’s going to be an interesting thing to see.” 

Though casting continues, stars currently at- 
tached to the project include Mads Mikkelsen of 
Hannibal tame, Harvey Keitel (Reservoir Dogs), 
Julian Richings (TV’s Supernatural, The Last Will 
and Testament of Rosalind Leigh ) and Kris 
Holden-Ried (Lost Girl). Production is currently 
slated to begin this coming September. 

NATALIE ZINA WALSCHOTS 
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Are donuts as fattening as brains? How about a brain-shaped apple 
fritter (pictured)? It's just one of the zombie-themed treats for sale at 
Dawn of the Donut. The independent Spokane,Washington, store opened 
in August of last year and has seen its customer base grow rapidly on 
the strength of donuts such as the Double Tap (“raised round, with choco- 
late icing with Red Hots and raspberry filling"), the Corpse (“raised ring, 
caramel icing and coarse sea salt") and the Romero (“raised ring, choco- 
late icing and mini M&Ms"). 

“We were hopeful that other people shared our passion for both zom- 
bies and donuts," explains co-owner Martin Judnich. “Big box operations 
have a unique factor of zero. When was the last time you went to Krispy 
Kreme, and not only had a great time, but so did your kids? We also do- 
nate leftover donuts at the end of the day to charity to feed the hungry. 
We don't have robots that make our donuts; we believe we are having a 
positive impact on our city while at the same time having some fun." 

The store, which also offers a line of Walking Dead-inspired donuts 
such as The Governor (“raised bar, maple icing, bacon chunks"), often 
sees lineups that stretch around the block. Judnich and his wife Paige 
recently added a vending truck that drives around the city in order to 
meet demand. Starting with a giant Dawn of the Donut sign that mimics 
the George A. Romero Dawn of the Dead movie poster pinpointing the 
shop's location, the zombie theme infects every corner of the store. Vis- 
itors are greeted by bloody hand prints on walls, zombified servers ready 
for photo ops, a life-sized zombie-donut mascot and zombie movie 
posters and replica weapons. 

"Customers come dressed up as zombies all the time,” notes Judnich 


of the store's fanbase. “The level of dress-up is excellent!” 

Ultimately, though, Dawn of the Donut's customers shuffle through the 
doors for the food. Judnich doesn’t hesitate to offer his personal favourite 
item. 

“The Re-Animator, a raised round donut with Red Bull-infused icing. 
It’s a killer donut, like a caffeine rush and donut all in one." 

CHARLOTTE STEAR 


ZOMBIES MEET CARBS AT DAWN OF THE DONUT 




ENTRAILS 


3 IDW Publishing has announced X- things take adarktum when they ar- on board as executive producer. In 

Files Year Zero, a five-part miniseries rive. Michael Berryman (The Hills big-screen Friday the 13th news, 

that focuses on Mulder and Scully in- Have Eyed) and John Kassir (a.k.a. David Bruckner, who directed the 

vestigattng a mystery dating back to The Cryptkeeper) co-star. The movie segment "Amateur Night" for V/H/S, 

the 1 940s, and which delves into how is set for release later this year. is in talks to direct yet another reboot, 

the X-Rles department was estab- originally reported to be a found- 

lished. The series will be written by 3 Man/ac actress Caroline Munro has footage film. 

Karl Kesel and illustrated by Vic Mai- signed on to star in the remake of the 

hotra and Greg Scott. It will hit comic 1974 movie Vampyres. The script 3 The fifth annual GWAR-B-Q will go 

book stores next month. was co-written by original Vampyres ahead as planned on August 16, de- 
director Joseph Larraz, who died last spite the death of GWAR frontman 

3 Actor/filmmaker John Schneider September, and director of the new Dave Brockie this past March. The 

(best known for co-starring in the version, Victor Matellano. It will fea- day before the event, a free public 

original Dukes of Haz- 
zard) has made an "Ex- 
pendables of horror" 
movie. Smothered fea- 
tures genre favourites 
Kane Hodder (Friday the 
13th series), Don 
Shanks (Halloween 5), 

R.A. Mihailoff (Leather- 
face: Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre III), Bill Mose- 
ley (The Texas Chain- 
saw Massacre 2) and 

Brea Grant (Halloween 2 remake) the 13th show from the late '80s, this plores the clash between zombies 

playing themselves attending a small one will feature Jason Voorhees and vampires after a zombie virus 

. horror convention on Friday the 13th. reimagined in a number of different threatens to wipe out the bloodsuck- 

_ After running out of patience and time periods during hour-long ers' food source: humans. Brooks is 

money, the group accepts a cash episodes. Creator and director of the on board to write the pilot episode. 

) offer to scare the local RV park, but original movie, Sean Cunningham, is charlotte stear 

■■EgZKI OREADLINES 



ture special effects memorial event will be held at 
by Colin Arthur, who Hadad's Lake in Richmond, Virginia, 
also worked on the from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. This year's 
original film. Shoot- GWAR-B-Q will see performances by 
ing wrapped in Spain Body Count and Hatebreed, and in- 
this past April. There elude a chance to taste GWAR’s new 
is currently no re- beer "Killsner.” More info at 
lease date. gwarbq.com. 

3 Friday the 13th is 3 World War Z author Max Brooks' 
coming to the small comic Exb'nction Parade has been 
screen, and unlike picked up for a TV series by Leg- 
the Canadian Friday endary Entertainment The story ex- 


mQnstro 

BjZARRO 

According to Discovery's Destination 
America channel, the Season 2 pre- 
miere of Mountain Monsters produced 
record-high ratings. The cryptozoology- 
themed television series follows ateam 
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WEIRD STATS & MORBID FACTS (w 


In April, a 39-year-old Utah woman was arrested after her estranged husband discovered the corpse 
of an infant hidden in the garage. Police later recovered six more dead babies on the premises, also 
believed to be hers. 


When 83-year-old New Orleans socialite Mickey Easterling died earlier this year, she was dres: 
in a pink feather boa with a brooch reading "bitch" fastened to her shirt and positioned on a bei 
to reside over her own wake with champagne and cigarette in hand - all per her last wishes. 


Director Richard Linklater [Dazed and Confused) is renting a garage apartment on his property to 
convicted murderer Bernie Tiede, who was recently released from prison and was the subject of 
the filmmaker’s 2011 film Bernie. 

One of the common Victorian -era treatments for nymphomania saw leeches applied to the sufferer’s 


is the pyre on which the bodies and 




BODY HOTOOK 


“This is one of my favourite tattoos I've done recently. It's 
Papa Emeritus II from the band Ghost B.C. Ghost is one of 
my favourite bands right now and I really like their dark im- 
agery, so I knew it would make for a cool tattoo. They put on 
an awesome show - it's like going to a musical satanic 
mass!’’ 



• • 








FULCI ZOMBIE SOAP 


I $5.95 

id are among us - and 
even your bathroom isn 't safe. This carefully 
moulded opaque soap evokes the iconic rot- 
ter from Luclo Fulci's Zombie and smells 
like pumpkin pie, which is the official scent 
of the zombie apocalypse (along with putre- 
faction, obviously). 

They will return to wash the flesh of the 
living at houseofmysterioussecrets.com. 

0 SKULL AND BRAIN 

FRIENDSHIP NECKLACE SET 

$137 

Nothing says “We go together like a cere- 
bral cortex in a cranial cavity" like these 
brass brain and skull pendants. Split 'em 
with your BFF - or fall out over who’s the 
brains of the operation and end up keeping 
both of them for yourself: all's fair where 
love and brains are concerned. 

Lose your head (and its contents) at 
shopbop.com (search "brain skull"). 


THE MAP OF ZOMBIES 




PARI MAN, PARI WOLF ALL EXPlOiTAliON HYBRID - IS PARI OF 
A NEW BREED OF INDIE HORROR FILMMAKING CLAWING AT IE DOOR 



SEAN PlUMMEfi 


While Tom Cruise blows up aliens this 
June in Edge of Tomorrow, the lycan- 
thropic lawman of WolfCop rips faces off 
bikers, drives a custom muscle car, howls at the 
moon, and drinks enough whisky to knock down 
a grizzly bear, let alone a wolf. What’s not to love? 
WolfCop is the first film produced by CineCoup, an online 
“film accelerator" that pitted ten Canadian filmmaking 
teams against one another last year. The idea was to use 
social media and viral marketing to create a fan base for 
a movie that did not yet exist. The initiative, funded by pri- 
vate Canadian investors, awarded the winning team a mil- 
lion-dollar budget to make its film and guaranteed 
theatrical distribution. It also threatens (promises?) to 





rewrite the way indie horror films are made and 
sold. 

WolfCop stars newcomer Leo Fafard as Lou 
Garou (wonk wonk), a crappy cop who spends 
his days patrolling the desolate streets of the 
prairie town of Woodhaven. It's a place where 
the locals while away the hours at the bar, while 
the hoodlums laugh at Lou’s half-hearted at- 
tempts to maintain order in between his alco- 
holic blackouts. That Woodhaven's most popular 
store is Liquor Donuts says a lot. 

Admittedly, Lou has his demons. He’s trying 
to follow in the footsteps of his hero cop father, 
who died mysteriously years ago at the claws 
of an unknown beast - some sort of creature 
that has mutilated and killed residents many 
times throughout the community’s history. 

After Lou is kidnapped and subjected to a 
strange ritual in the woods outside of town, he 
finds himself turning into the pistol-packing 
WolfCop under the light of the full moon. Wolf- 
Cop is everything Lou longs to be: strong, sexy 
and respected. But his sudden transformation is 
part of a larger conspiracy in a town full of se- 
crets that are even more baffling than how they 
get the liquor into the donuts. 

WolfCop ms written and directed by 35-year- 
old Lowell Dean. A graduate of the University of 


Regina film school, Dean, he worked in various 
capacities on the local film scene before finally 
getting his chance to direct when Roger Chris- 
tian ( Battlefield Earth), the original director of 
the zombie film 13 Eerie (201 3), had to bow out. 

At the same time as he was working on 13 
Eerie, Dean was also cultivating WolfCop, the 
product of two movie ideas mashed together 
(one about a werewolf, one about a cop, natu- 
rally). Unable to shake the alluring simplicity of 
the idea, Dean and his team shot a proof-of- 
concept trailer and started hitting the convention 
circuit to drum up interest in the film. 

That’s when he learned about CineCoup. The 
new filmmaking initiative challenged teams to 
spend three months developing their projects 
and building up a potential audience online. This 
included producing weekly videos and using so- 
cial media to get the word out (more about 
CineCoup on page 20). The final five teams were 
then brought in to last year’s Banff World Film 
Festival, with WolfCop taking the top prize. 

Shooting took place over seventeen days in 
and around Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, last Oc- 
tober and November, with the film’s extensive 
grassroots marketing campaign kicking into 
high gear this March with the release of a glo- 
riously campy poster (see it on p.22) by Tom 


Hodge (a.k.a. The Dude Designs), the deranged 
mind behind such retro, illustrated collage 
movie posters as Hobo with a Shotgun and the 
Blu-ray reissue of John Carpenter's They Live. 

WolfCop' s June 6 premiere date is being 
shared by Edge of Tomorrow, that mega-budget, 
A-list sci-fi actioner starring Tom Cruise. It 
seems counterintuitive - stupid even - to pro- 
gram against the scion of Scientology, but the 
minds behind WolfCop have devised a smart, 
ballsy marketing strategy to promote the film, 
designed to distinguish it from other indie ef- 
forts. The fact that the film will debut on actual 
movie screens in at least nine Canadian markets 
- and be accompanied by parties and various 
other promotional events - helps make WolfCop 
something more than your average straight-to- 
DVD monster movie. In the tradition of classic 
Roger Corman, it’s built on the cornerstones of 
sex, violence, action, gore, monsters and hu- 
mour. It’s intended to be pure fun, yet avoids the 
often modern-day downfall of constantly wink- 
ing at the camera. Lou is the kinda hero you 
want to root for, and WolfCop, especially with its 
organic special effects and makeup/creature 
design by Dean's long-time collaborator 
Emersen Ziffle, is the kind of (pun intended) un- 
derdog project that genre fans love to embrace. 
Most importantly, with the backing of CineCoup, 
it also proves that there's no reason a polished 
creature feature can’t hit the ground running 
from even a small city in the middle of the Cana- 
dian prairies. 

While in Regina, supervising post-production 
on WolfCop, Dean checked in to talk to us about 
just how hairy things can get in the wolf-eat- 
wolf world of indie horror. 


After 13 Eerie I was really wanting to make a 
film that was more mine and more personal and 
a little more my sensibility, which I think is a lit- 
tle more humorous and bizarre. So I was writing 
a lot of different scripts, and I just couldn’t con- 
nect any of them. I was venting to a friend about 
how I had three or four ideas and I didn't know 
which one to put my time into, and I just jokingly 
said, “I should smash these two together.” One 
was about a werewolf and one was about a 
cop.”l can call it WolfCop," I said. We both 
laughed. And then, as things go when an idea 
sticks with you, I was lying awake in bed, think- 
ing, “Well, what the hell would WolfCop be 
like?" I couldn’t get it out of my head. 


I’m a very grassroots, do-it-yourself kind of guy. 
I thought about it, but that’s as far as it went for 
me. I more likely would have tried to make it 
myself by assembling my friends and raising a 
quarter of a million or something. I'm heavily in- 
fluenced by people like Sam Raimi, and for his 
first movie [The Evil Dead), he found a rich den- 
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tist and basically shot in his high school gym- 
nasium. So that stuck in my brain, and [how] it 
must be easier to make movies now than 
twenty years ago. We have a RED camera, we 
have a local crew who hasn't been working a 
lot lately and could pull it together on our own. 
We shot the trailer as just a proof of concept 
that we would take around to try to find funding 
for. While we were in the middle of that, we read 
about CineCoup. It was almost too good to be 
true. 


I was a little skeptical when I first heard about 
it. It seemed like Canadian Idol or American Idol. 
What are the chances they would be interested 
in something called WolfCopl But then, when I 
heard "guaranteed theatrical,” my ears perked 
up. I would not want to be kicking myself and 
hear a year later that they had picked a project 
similar to WolfCop. We had to go for it. 


It's wildly important. That’s the reason I wanted 
to get into filmmaking. I fully embrace the new 
world we live in, where people are watching 
movies at home or on Apple TV, on their smart- 
phones. But I would be lying if I said I didn't 
make WolfCop for a theatrical experience. I want 
to be in a theatre with 200 people who are 
laughing or screaming or really weirded out. 


It was very intense. It was much harder than I 
anticipated it would be. Also more eye-opening, 
for sure. Up until that point I had been very 
guarded with my ideas. I had a few other horror 
film ideas, and I would barely tell my closest 
friends. You just worry that the idea will get out 
in the ether and someone will take it or make it 
first. So I felt in a way that we were taking a 
huge risk putting our potential product out 
there. The blueprint’s there. Someone could 
take it. But within a week or so we had a crazy 
amount of hits on our trailer and such a positive 
outpouring of feedback. That was the biggest 
eye-opener for me. It was a lot of work. There 
were weekly videos and challenges. You’re ba- 
sically hustling week to week to keep people in- 
terested. The upswing of it was that people 
were genuinely passionate and supportive. 
You'd think there would be a crazy number of 
internet trolls saying, “You're stupid; your idea’s 
stupid.” And, sure, those existed, but I was just 
gobsmacked at the support. And not just in 
Canada, around the world. 


Just the hyperbole of reaction. Your best case 
scenario is “It sounds interesting, I’ll check it 
out.’ But we were getting things like, “How can 
I see this now? I’ll buy tickets in advance." And 
I'd have to Google translate just to figure out 
what these people were saying. It was surreal. 



Shooting Guns 

SoniCoup 



WE ARE DEFINITELY INDEPENDENT 
FiLMMAKLRS. THIS ISNT ABOUT THE MONEY 
FOR US. WE ARE (iVING AND BREATHING TO 
GETTHESE MOVIES MADE. 
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Shocked. Very shocked. 

I never thought we 
would win, mostly be- 
cause at the time I didn't 
know what kind of projects 
CineCoup was looking for. My 
biggest fear was that people 
would see us as a joke. That's why 
we put a lot of effort into our 
trailer, to really showcase the 
tone. To me, it's a really good 
film, and I hope people walk in 
and say this is silly or stupid or 
fun, but they walk out and are 
shocked that it's a movie, not just 
a joke or an hour-and-a-half of 
him howling and clawing at peo- 
ple. 

WHAT WERE YOUR THOUGHTS ABOUT 
BUILDING THE MOVIE S FAN BASE VIA 



It seemed backwards. I would be lying 
if I said I was onboard right away and 
thought it was a genius idea. ...Then 
we let it go and saw how things 
were going. It's easy to say in 
hindsight, but we saw that, 
wow, this was brilliant. We 
are the little guy, so we 
don’t have the market- 
ing machine that big- 
ger films would 
have, like X-Men 
or Spider-Man. 
There are people 
just devoted to push- 
ing the ideology out 
there, and they al- 
ready have a known 
product. We literally 
had nothing, so it 
was kind of a mas- 
terstroke to spend 
three months getting to know people and 
acquainting them with your idea and the 
one that seems most popular will get 
made. You've already done your market- 
ing. 


I guess it could be seen as a double-edged 
sword. Being an underdog we need that ex- 
posure. Because in the theatre, in the sum- 
mer, how do you compete with Tom Cruise? 
So I’m hoping it’s beneficial and it spreads 
the word of mouth; that if people for- 
get about us and go to the theatre 



and see that the marquee reads “WolfCop," 
they’ll say, “Hey, yeah. That thing. Let's check it 
out.” 


It felt like we went from one movie to another. 
The whole CineCoup process felt like we made 
a movie. It was that much work. So to go from 
that right into the feature was a little exhausting 
but also pretty exciting. We were very aware of 
how rare the opportunity was, especially me 
working in film the last five, ten years. This is 
not my first script. I've written and optioned 
multiple scripts that are still out there, not made. 
So to see this kind of quick turnaround, to write 
something and shoot it the next year is ridicu- 
lously rare where I come from. 


It kind of started out as a subtle thing. Then, as 
we were in pre-production, it kind of just be- 
came a mantra. I was saying to all the depart- 
ments: “I don't want to have any modern 
technology." It's an old-fashioned town, right? 
So maybe it is 201 4 and they're just that far be- 
hind with technology in this small place. I didn't 
want to create a space where everything could 
be solved with a smartphone. I wanted it to feel 
like a relic. And also I wanted it to feel like a trib- 
ute or a throwback to the era it came from, the 
'80s, like American Werewolf in London or Teen 
Wolf, Ghostbusters, Back to the Future. 


I can’t imagine anyone except Leo who would 
have subjected themselves to that. When we 
began it was like five hours to get the makeup 
done. By the end, Emersen had it down to two 
hours. The design at first, for the teaser trailer 
- the first time I even ever saw him was when 
he walked on set to start shooting, basically. 
Emersen and I had had a bunch of conversa- 
tions about it, and he had done some sketches. 
But that was the very first physical test of the 
WolfCop. For the first few months after the 
trailer, prior to production, Emersen and I talked 
a lot. He's a very talented artist, too, not just an 
effects person. So he’d draw sketches, and we’d 
break down the nose and the ears. We both 
agreed it had to be a mix of humanity but also 
monster. We didn’t want it to be full Teen Wolf, 
where you would laugh when he would walk 
into a room. We wanted you to see the guy in 
there, even when he was being angry and crazy. 


I love Lon Chaney's Wolfman. I know it’s really 
old school, but those are the images that stick 
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in my brain. I'm a big fan of practical effects and 
retro. I'd rather go further towards that old-fash- 
ioned look than the modern thing where it’s all 
digital; like they're always on their four legs. I 
want to see a guy with huge claws. You can give 
him that monster/demonic face, but I don’t want 
him running around and hiding. 


I think I've borrowed from every werewolf 
movie. [Laughs] All the good ones at least. For 
me, I wanted a hero. He’s not a full-on super- 



hero. He’s more of an anti-hero, but WolfCop is 
not a sidekick or a henchman, and he's not a 
monster you're going to see for five minutes. 
When he walks in, he’s fighting for justice, even 
though he's exceedingly violent. But to me, he’s 
bringing in more of that comic-book vibe. 


Just the chaos of it all. Every day was chaos. 
One example I can think of is the fight scene 
[where WolfCop takes on a biker gang]. We took 
three days to finish the fight scene, even though 
we had it scheduled to for one. We kept coming 
back to it because that was how overscheduled 




we were. “We just finished lunch. Let’s take an hour to work 
on this fight scene." For a whole week it was like a running joke: “Let’s 
go back to that fight scene." 


The social media and all the excitement means nothing if people hate the 
movie. Within the confines of the budget, we just basically said, “What do 
we need in this movie?" I put in as much action as we could afford. And 
we definitely brainstormed - Emersen and myself - some crazy stuff that 
we need to see werewolves do, with some unique approaches to trans- 
formation. How do we give people what they are expecting and hoping 
[for], but [add] a little twist to it, too, so that it's not super-familiar? And 
hopefully, at the end of the day, they connect to the characters. 


Very important. I think that's what separates us from these bigger things. 
Like Tom Cruise, right? Tom Cruise isn’t going to be at these fan expos. 
You wouldn’t have a conversation with him. You'd pay $50 to shake his 
hand, if you were lucky. So for us, I think that's our weapon. Our advantage 
is we are real people, passionate people. We are definitely independent 
filmmakers. This isn't about the money for us. We are living and breathing 
to get these movies made. I'm making it because I love this type of movie. 


I probably stared at it for fifteen minutes and did a little fist pump in my 
head. It was perfect, it was amazing, and exactly what I expected. When 
J. Joly, our executive producer, told me he had secured Tom to do the 
poster.. .we really didn't give him 
much guidance. I just gave him 
some images and discussed the 
kinds of movies that influenced 
me and what I wanted from this. 
I look at that poster and it's so 
exciting. It's worth making the 
movie just to have that poster. 
But when I look closely, all those 
things are actually in the movie. 
It's kind of crazy. 


Oh, yeah. Truthfully, when I 
started writing WolfCop I started 
writing WolfCop 2 first because 
I didn't want to do an origin 
story. I wanted to jump right into 
the chaos. And I got about 
twenty pages in and was like, “I’m never going to finance this movie. ” So 
I went back and I wrote the origin. 


It’s inherent in the DNA of it. I think that hopefully we’ve constructed a 
film that can exist outside of Canada, and maybe Americans would think, 
“Oh, this is us, too." It’s anywhere. It’s more like Metropolis or Gotham 
City than New York or something. I do think it’s very Saskatchewan. The 
beers in the bar are true Saskatchewan beers, the license plates look like 
Saskatchewan license plates and a great portion of our cast and crew are 
from Saskatchewan. I think people who watch it in our home province or 
in Canada will feel ownership over it. 


I actually have a couple more horror scripts written, and I’d love to get 
those films made. But I also just want to make good movies, or movies 
that excite me. I'd love to do comedy. I'd love to do an actual superhero 
film, too. 


I'm hoping we’re aiming for different audiences. I mean, I want to see the 
new Tom Cruise movie, too. For me, it’s just so rare that you get to see a 
Canadian movie like this in theatres, let alone a Canadian movie that does- 
n't feel like homework, you know? This is a fun movie. It’s a ridiculous 
movie, and I hope there are more people thinking, “Yeah, there should be 
more Canadian movies like this!” 



THREE OF OUR INDIE FILM EXPERTS SPOTLIGHT RECENT FEATURES THAT 
EMBODY THE FIERCE AND INNOVATIVE SPIRIT OF D.I.Y. HORROR . 
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We had a saying back when I served in the budget-strapped Canadian army that we had 
to do so much with so little that we could pretty much do just about anything with next 
to nothing. It's that kind of attitude that I've always loved about indie filmmakers: the 
drive to get the movie completed no matter what it takes - begging, borrowing and even 
stealing. It's the sinking of everything, including your heart and soul, into the project; 
sometimes the results are laughable, but every once in a while, beneath all of the karo 
syrup, duct tape and bologna sandwiches the end result can be truly remarkable. 


DEAD WALKERS: 

RISE OF THE 4TH REICH 

Philip Gardiner 

chemicalbum.org 


effects and editing set Dead Walkers 
apart from the indie horror masses. 


Three questions for Philip Gardener: 


Why Nazi zombies? 

The Nazis have quite possibly been 
the sickest motherfuckers ever, from 
their twisted human experimenta- 
tions to genocide. Say the word 
“Nazi” and there is an immediate re- 
action. And I wanted to make a zom- l 
bie film that wasn’t a zombie film. I 
hate zombie films. 


I used Particlelllusion for explosions and After Effects 
for the rest. It was a bloody nightmare! I would have 
liked to have blown the whole set up and everybody 
in it, but what can I say, they wouldn’t let me. 


plot follows a British secret service agent who has 
uncovered a clandestine Nazi operation in Roma- 
nia. Havinyturned to the occult to create a vast 
army of the undead, the Reich is once again gear- 
ing up for world dominatiorf, and it’s up to him to 
stop it. While there’s no shortage of low-budget 
Nazi zombie movies being made these days (see 
last issue for coverage of some of them), Gar- 
diner’s directorial talent coupled with hip-com- 
manding use of compeer imagery, *sound 


Advice for indie horror filmmakers? 

Forget all that crap about artistic integrity. First thing 

you need to do is look at what sells, and if you can afford 1 | 

the talent, that’ll help it sell. If that fails, try and get I ™ 

everything you possibly can for free. See what loca- \ 

tions, actors, props and crew you can get. When yolT 

have allfitet, write your stor^ around it. It’ll be a lot " 

cheaper. '• 



Shane Cole 

braindamagefilms.ca 


Shane Cole wowed 
me a few years back 
with a sick slasher he 
directed called The 
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Mutilation Man, and 


I've had him on my 


radar ever since. So 1 



was excited to come 
across Deadly Pres- 


ence, hoping for some Bad Meat 


more gore. 1 gotta 


admit that 1 was a lit- 


tie unsettled at first to find that this time around he 
had shelved the buckets of blood and opted for a 
slower, more methodical paranormal affair - but I 
wasn't disappointed. The story centres around a girl 
who kills herself after spending the night with two 
friends in a home where a vicious killing took place. 
She leaves the other girls to deal with both her 
corpse and the mystery of what happened to her 
that night In the infamous murder house. Relative 
newcomer Megan Lynn steals the show with her 
engaging portrayal of someone losing her grip on 
reality, proving that a low budget doesn't always 
mean low quality performances. Overall, this is an 
atmospheric thriller with a seriously spooky sound- 
track and a killer ending that completely hides its 
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Charles Webb 

g-stringhorror.com 

— nr . | I've always had a 

f . v soft spot for films 
that are based on ac- 
tual events, and I’ve 
always had a hard 
spot for strippers, 
and this movie cov- 
ers both of my, er, 
spots. Aside from its 
skeezy title, it's 
maybe the only film 
that competently 
straddles the line be- 
tween being a found-footage slasher and a para- 
normal documentary. The story revolves around one 
of San Francisco's oldest landmarks, The Market 
Street Cinema, which over the years has become a 
pretty grungy strip club, and which harbours a pur- 
portedly gruesome past. Having already seen the 
Ghost Adventures television episode that featured 
the building, director Charles Webb decided to take 
things even further by combining interviews he 
conducted with the staff and strippers who worked 
at the club with a cinematic recreation of what he 
believed to be'the ghost, a peeler named Baby Doll 
who reportedly still haunts the labyrinthine base- 
ment. The result is a sleazy, cheesy romp that’ll 
please and tease even the most flaccid gorehound 


Jonathan Gorman 
and Thomas Ed- 
0£M ward Seymour are 

the demented ge- 
niuses behind the 
Bikini Bloodbath se- 
• ries and I'd always 

i '}(3B hoped that they 

* * would tackle some- 

thing more serious. 

Well, you can’t get 

much more serious 
than the horror sto- 
ries of stalwart British Imperialist writer Rudyard 
Kipling. Mark of the Beast was written by Kipling 
in 1 890 and was reviled by most of the English 
press as being utterly loathsome. Set In a remote 
forest hideaway, a group of vacationers is con- 
fronted with a terrifying situation after one of them 
desecrates an ancient temple, is bitten by a dis- 
eased priest and transforms into a howling lunatic. 
Desperate to save their friend, the rest of the group 
captures the priest and tortures him until the curse 
is lifted. A major hurdle to overcome when taking 
on a Kipling story is that the majority of them are 
set in Colonial India, and unless you're filming a 
period piece, it's hard to make the transition to a 
contemporary setting, but this is something that 
Gorman and Seymour deal with marvellously as 
they present a very poignant treatise about re- 
specting other people's religious beliefs, the justi- 
fication of torture, and the price of our own morality 
and mortality. 



fledged vegetarian 
for almost two 
years now and I 
know that we can 
be preachier than 
born-again Chris- 
tians on Sunday, 


stack of Chicken McNuggets that I won't get like that. 
I only mention it because this film starts off with some 
sick black and white footage set inside a meat-pack- 
ing facility that'll turn some stomachs right from the 
start. And if you can't handle that - you sure aren't 
gonna be able to handle the remaining 90 minutes, 
which could have you retching continuously and mer- 
cilessly. Set almost completely within the confines of 
a bootcamp for wayward youth, the film follows six 
kids trying to survive after their sadistic councillors 
have become gruesome cannibals as a result of eat- 
ing tainted meat. Apparently the film had to be shot 
and stitched together over a couple of years, but you’d 
never guess it, as first-time director Lulu Jarmen cre- 
ated a well-shot, marvelously acted, complete gross- 
out of a movie that's filled with dead dogs, dildos, 
perverts, panic, and gallons apd gallons of puke. But 
here’s the thing, according to several articles online, 
“Lulu Jarmen" is actually Wrong Turn director Rob 
Schmidt, who walked away from this project before 
it was done. While its true indie credentials may be 
up for debate, one thing is for sure: meat is murder. 


Read Lance’s Last Rites column in every is: 
Morgue. 


e of Rue 
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sues. The disgusting blood-barfing effects and grisly 
makeup are drawing points, but it’s the smart script, 
immensely likeable characters, and excellent per- 
formances that really sell this film. 


cheek angle distinguish this from the hordes of un- 
dead movies. 


Channing Lowe 

altemativecinema.i 


Blood Rush is typical of 
the current state of 
low-budget independ- 
ent horror filmmaking. 
Where once these films 


Matthew Garrett 

unearthedfilms.com 


Shock-O-Rama is the 
banner Alternative Cin- 


Beneath the Under- 
ground is a new, creator- 
focused DVD imprint that 
began as a Facebook 
group for fans of under- 


suburban life goes horribly off the rails in one day. 
“The Family Rubin,” a Jewish family painfully and ■ 


THE CORE- MET 


If there is one period in history to which I can claim to be an eyewitness, it was the home video era. I ' 
was a fifteen-year-old horror junkie when my parents bought our first VCR in 1981, and since they 
waived any restrictions on what I could rent at the video stores we had memberships with, I got a lot 
of use out of it. Early micro-budget, shot-on-video horror films such as Crazy Fat Ethel 2 (1987), Video 
Violence (1987), 555 (1988) and Redneck Zombies (1989) quickly became an integral component of 
my magnetic tape diet and ha ve informed my contributions to this magazine since the second issue 
my column appeared in. This is fearless horror filmmaking at the most grassroots level and the very 
lifeblood of this genre. 


Three questions for Ryan Nicholson: 

What was the inspiration for Collar? 

It was actually a waking nightmare that developed , 
from all the times I drove to work through Vancou- 
ver's crime- and drug-riddled Downtown Eastside. I 
The mental health issues are brutal down there so 
the dream was that of a homeless man murdering 1 
and eating other unfortunate souls. I wrote it the 
next day and ’knew I had to make the movie to 
cleanse my soul! 


You obviously shot some of it in public, guerilla-style; did 
you have any problems with that? 

The first assault scene created a mess for me because the cops 
rolled up ten deep and shut us down. Thank God there were no 
prop guns! We shot the movie in six days; it was my quickest 
shoot ever. We rented an RV and would drive to a location and 
shoot until we were kicked out or the cops drove by. 

What advice would you give to aspiring horror filmmakers? 
Think about releasing it yourself. Sell your own films on DVD and 
Blu-ray and communicate with the viewers buying the movies. 
Develop your own niche; therej so much content out there you 
need to stand out. • 




.,4 •■■fdf- sumer-grade cam- 

corders and edited on 
two VCRs or, with a bit of money, on Beta cams and 
assembled with a linear video editing suite, inexpen- 
sive digital technology and non-linear computer edit- 
ing software have immeasurably raised production 
values for even the most modest of cinematic en- 
deavours. Shot in gorgeous high-definition 
widescreen, Blood Rush puts a refreshing spin on the 
zombie film by incorporating the voodoo roots of this 
now-cliched fiatscreen boogeyman. The quirky resi- 
dents of a small town are slowly turning into flesh- 
eating zombies. Is it a virus? Is the sketchy town 
doctor involved? Or did the disgruntled witch doctor 
on the outskirts of town curse them all? Lots of blood 
(but not a lot of gut-munching) and a sly tongue-in- 


. ing ’B’ horror features" 

under. Ground Zero is 
an ideal example - a 
professional low-bud- 
get production with 
nulnerous special effects and makeup sequences, 
plus an undercurrent of black humour. In the prologue, 
a political activist breaks into the research lab of a 
biotech company developing a weaponized virus and 
injects himself with it in order to demonstrate the ef- 
fects to the media. An am iable but sinister underworld 
“fixer” discretely rounds up the shit disturber and his 
supporters and has them executed in an abandoned 
warehouse. He then sends in a pair of body removal 
experts and a couple of bumbling film geeks to clean 
up the scene. A bittersweet zombedy of errors en- 


COLLAR 

Ryan Nicholson 

plotdigger.com 


I Ryan Nicholson moves 
in two worlds. He's an 
in-demand special ef- 
fects artist for main- 
stream film 
television productions, 
and he's an under- 
ground filmmaker who 
jns Plotdigger Films, 
a sleazoid company 
specializing in horrific 
filth and nastiness." 
Collar, his latest gruesome spectacle, features two 
cretins who pay homeless men to fight so they can 
sell the cellphone video of it. Eventually they hap- 
pen across a mute man nicknamed “Massive”; 
Massive not only beats up other vagrants and 
abducts and rapes street prostitutes, he rips their 
hearts out and eats them! When he kidnaps a fe- 
male detective, disparate groups of people con- 
verge on his urban hideout to try and save her. 


ty-an elderly 


Michael Todd Schneider 

maggotfllms.com 



underground film that careens through dream se- 
quences and bizarre set pieces to portray the trials, 
tribulations, fears and insecurities he experienced 
making his movie. Or maybe it's just Schneider put- 
ting the audience on, because he's always blurred 
the lines between fiction and reality in his work. Re- 
gardless, the end is devastating. Look for me inter- 
viewing him onstage after a screening of ...And Then 
/Helped that I hosted. 
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do anything in a linear or straightforward fashion, 
Schneider took behind-the-scenes footage from the 
.making of ...And Then I Helped (20 1 0) and crafted a 



wholly fictional mockumentary on the creation of 
that film. It’s a visceral view of the production of an 
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To paraphrase the Godfather of Gore, Herschell Gordon Lewis: independent films exist 
to show audiences what Hollywood can’t Although I'm sure he was referring to the 
content of the films - and more specifically gore -tome this statement refers to the 
production as well. Since indie horror doesn’t need to recoup the massive investments 
that more mainstream movies do, the filmmakers can express themselves more 
freely, including the darkest parts of their imagination. Granted, this often means abysmal pro- 
duction values, illogical story structure and hair-pullingly bad acting, but in return the viewer 
gets the artist's un filtered vision. Remakes and mainstream trends don't tend to concern indie 
horror filmmakers; they’ve got a day job and kids to feed, and their pockets aren 't deep enough 
to buy up rights to existing properties. Yes, I’m being cheesy and sentimental but these work- 
ing-class heroes just want to show you something they love and hope you’ll love it, too. 


NIGHT OF THE TENTACLES 

Dustin Mills 

dmp.storenvy.com 

After narrowly surviving 
a heart attack, reclusive 
slob Dave sells his soul 
to Satan for a new heart. 
The worse news is that 
it's also a tentacled 
monster separate from 
his body, which must be 
fed humans in order to 
keep him alive. The story 
takes place entirely in a 
claustrophobic triplex 
apartment, where there is no shortage of putrid 
personalities to feed on, but as more tenants are 
terminated, the vampiric vascular organ starts put- 
\ ting its feelers out for Dave's crush, who lives 
downstairs. Likp a modern FranMtenenlotter 


film, this frugal freakshow makes great use of ten- 
tacle puppetry, CGI splatter and its singular setting. 
Relatively new to the horror world, writer/director 
Dustin Mills has only been making films since 
2010, but in the past four years he’s directed eight 
features (with another. one underway) and had a 
hand in six other productions. Building a fan base 
via the internet through social networks, blogs and 
a podcast, Mills has become a name you can trust 
for fun, gory films, with puppets, practical effects 
and D.I.Y. CGI. 

Three questions for Dustin Mills: 

Where do you find funding for your films? 
Usually they are either self-funded or funded by 
pre-orders. Easier Casket and Bath Salt Zombies 
were funded by third parties, but they are the only 
ones so far. I have had a lot of success funding via 
pre-orders with my new Crumpleshack Label. Both 
[of the label's upcoming films] Her Name Was Tor- 


ment and Snuffet were completely funded that 
way. 

Once you've made a film, how do you get the 
word out? 

I used to do the whole press release thing, but it 
turned out to be a waste of time. Mainstream web- 
sites and even some websites that ought to care, 
don't really seem to. Now I just rely on Facebook, 
my mailing list and my established fans to help me 
get the word ouL I think word of mouth is my best 
friend. ... I still have to supplement it with odd jobs 
(FX work, music videos, DVD authoring) but this 
year has already been better than the previous two. 

I am pretty optimistic about the future. I’m hot rich** 
by any means, but I don't really need to be. I just 
want to keep making movies. 

Advice? 

Don’t be a pussy. Pick up a camera. Make movies, , 
not excuses. 





Lindsay Denniberg 

facebook.com/VideoDiaryOfALostGirl 



Bathed in garish neon 
colours and using hand- 
crafted sets that recall 
'90s music videos, this 
horror-romance tells the 
story of Louise, a lonely 
- very human-looking - 
demon, who falls for 
Charlie, a lookalike of 


her long-dead lover. The 
problem: those she's in- 
timate with lose their souls and lives, so to keep 
Charlie alive she must resist her overwhelming 
emotions. The two of them are obsessed with hor- 
ror films, which, along with our heroine’s job at a 
porn/art/horror video store, results in many nods 
to genre cinema, as Louise surrounds herself with 
posters and toys from the likes of Dawn of the 
Dead, Zombie anti Hellraiser. Video Diary of a Lost 
CirTs special effects are also deliberately dated 
(sometimes intentionally cheesy) and involve a lot 
of superimposed static and use of garish colours, 
which brings to life the story’s in-your-face, retro 
world. Although the movie delivers some kills and 
blood, as Louise sex-murders people and disposes 
of their bodies, the real reason to watch VDoaLG 
is for the John Hughes-ish romance between two 
very relatable characters. 



Adam Albrandt 

crossbearermovie.com 

Strip club dancer 
Heather and a motley 
crew of secondary 
characters agree to 
take care of a drug 
exchange for a scum- 
bag club owner. How- 


ever, once the gang arrives at the warehouse/hide- 
out/pad of the drug-buyer, they find him dead and 
the killer still on the scene. With a burlap sack over 
his head, reminiscent of Jason in Friday Part 2, the 
murderer proceeds to incrementally hammer most 
of the group into bloody mulch. Like other slashers, 
boobs and blood take up a lot of the movie's run- 
ning time, but the cliche is addressed in a scene 
where Heather eloquently explains that trashy 
flicks with mammaries and maiming are simply 
more entertaining than talky art pieces. And who 
can blame her for her views when the director, de- 
spite his budget, manages to make the violence 
and gore almost beautiful with his dark yet colour- 
ful cinematography? Cross Bearer is a slasher that 
takes responsibility for its sins and has a hell of a 
time doing it. 


Paul Ragsdale 

facebook.com/AandPProductions 

An interesting entry 
in the holiday slasher 
subgenre, this un- 
easy horror-comedy 
concerns a well- 
meaning teacher, 
known as El Maestro, 
who tries to promote 
tolerance of upcom- 
ing Clnco De Mayo 
celebrations by educating his unenthusiastic 
class, as well as his racist peers and neighbours, 
about Mexican history. His efforts get him fired 
and sent to a psychiatrist, who convinces him 
that he has a deep-seated bloodlust from his 
Aztec heritage. He finally snaps and goes on a 
murder spree, targeting the racists who have 
wronged him. Washed-out colours and a boom- 
ing electro score by Vestron Vulture give this 
shot-on-video slasher an almost authentic vin- 
tage aesthetic without resorting to too many 
cheap film damage effects. The retro feel is also 



helped by peppy horror host Stacie Monroe, who 
introduces Cinco De Mayo and later pops in with 
a fake trailer for an imaginary film called Dance 
Til You Die, about a school dance team attacked 
by zombies (make this!). Despite the fact that 
Cinco De Mayo-related hate crimes are a grim 
reality, this film manages to approach the subject 
with respect while still being goofy, tongue-in- 
cheek and very bloody. 


James Cullen Bressack 

facebook.com/ToJenniferMovie 

Shot entirely on an 
iPhone 5, this slow 
boiler follows awkward 
college-age spaz Joey, 
who receives a sexy 
text message from his 
long-distance girlfriend 
Jennifer that was 
meant for someone 
else. Upset, he recruits 
his pal Steven and 
Steven’s loose cannon buddy, Martin, to take a 
road trip to confront Jennifer about her infidelity. 
They decide to record their journey, which in- 
cludes small-town house parties, fist fights and 
hookers (blame Steve's warped sense of fun). Al- 
though it's a rollicking trek for the other two, 
every event causes Joey to become increasingly 
agitated and desperate to see Jennifer, resulting 
in a bloody climax that reveals the true nature of 
their relationship and his sinister reasons for 
seeing her face-to-face. With a miniscule crew 
(the three stars of the film) and a singular cam- 
era (that most of us have in our pockets right 
now), this thriller truly shows that budget is not 
a factor in making a movie that keeps you en- 
gaged and offers a few surprises. 

Patrick's Blood on a Budget column appears 
regularly at rue-morgue.com. 
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RODERT RObRIQMEZ RESURRECTS NIS QVILT VAHPIRE El LIT FOR 
TELEVISION WITH FROM OMSK TILL bAWN: THE SERIES 



flraiLSNtlUtlQS 


■ M IQHTEEN TEARS HIQHT SEEH LIKE A PUNK OF AN ETE TO 
I - A VAflPIRIC flATAN SNAKE QObbESS. P«JT ITS PEEN 
14 AflPLE TlflE FOR ROPERT RObRICJEZ TO RETHINK HIS 
1996 ACTION-HORROR HTPRIb FKOn D<JSK TILL DAWN. 

The San Antonio-born filmmaker's third theatrical feature earned 
anemic box-office receipts before it went on to become a cult favourite, 
spawning two direct-to-video sequels. The franchise was left in the hands 
of other directors (including Evil Dead II co-writer Scott Spiegel) while Ro- 
driguez went on to helm a diverse roster of high-profile features, from the 
family-friendly adventure flick Spy Kids and its three sequels, to the ultra- 
violent big-screen adaption of Frank Miller’s Sin City comic (the follow-up, 
co-directed by Miller and Rodriguez, hits theatres in August). 

In all that time, though, Rodriguez has never stopped thinking about the 
Quentin Tarantino-scripted film that placed him at the front of the grind- 
house revival. So when it came time to develop the first original series for 


Rodriguez’s new television network, El Rey, the choice was obvious. 

"I've always loved the original Dusk," he explains. “It was a great expe- 
rience and there was a lot of unexplored territory in the film, such as the 
idea of having this vampire culture set in Mexico. There’s a hint of a bigger 
story, with the pullback on the pyramid at the end and the introduction of 
the Salma [Hayek] character with the snake. [I wanted to do] something 
based on the research I’d done on Aztec and Mayan mythology - blood 
cults that felt vampire-like - and finish the story off by taking Quentin's 
script, embellishing it and building a different world out of it so that we 
can retell the story in a way that will set us up for future seasons." 

The original film starred George Clooney and Tarantino as Seth and Richie 
Gecko, a pair of fugitive brothers who hole up in a Mexican strip joint after 
a bloody crime spree. The Titty Twister turns out to be a meat market of a 
different kind, though; the scantily-clad employees are shape-changing, 
reptilian vampires, and the patrons are their intended refreshments. What 


begins as a crime thriller abruptly turns 
into a gory, FX-heavy monster show when 
the brothers, along with three hostages 
they collect along the way, are trapped in- 
side the bar for an entire, harrowing night. 
It all leads up to a striking reveal: as the 
bloodied survivors leave the bar the next 
morning, we see that the Titty Twister is 
actually the summit of an ancient Mayan 
pyramid. 

It’s that last image that has kept the 
story churning in Rodriguez's imagination. 

"That last shot - that the bar was built 
on a pyramid - wasn’t in the script origi- 
nally," the director says. “There really 
wasn’t any consideration for that. It just 
happened to be set in Mexico, but it could 
have been anywhere, and I really wanted 
to bring that [Mexican identity] to it and 
make it feel like it was part of a culture 
and a mythology. So I ended on that shot, 
and I thought it would be [an indication] to 
the audience that there's more story 
there.” 

That image was an old-school matte 
painting, and it's been hanging on the wall 
of Rodriguez's office ever since. The film- 
maker says it's been a constant reminder 
that the original movie only scratched the 
surface of a potentially vast mythology. 

“I would stare at it all the time, always 
wishing I’d done more with that," he ad- 
mits. “There were so many places you 
could take it. And so, when this network 
opportunity came up, I finally wanted to 
put into it all these ideas I've had over the 
years. ... It felt like it had been percolating 
for a long time.” 

Many of the narrative beats in the first 
few episodes will be familiar to fans of the 
original film. Once again, the action begins 
at Benny's World of Liquor, where bank 
robbers Seth Gecko (now played by G.l. 
Joe: Retaliation's D.J. Cotrona) and his 
psychotic brother Richie (Zane Holtz: The 
Perks of Being a Wallflowei) fatally shoot 
a Texas Ranger. The brothers take several 
hostages as they head for refuge in Mex- 
ico: disgraced minister Jacob Fuller ( The 
X-Files' Robert Patrick), his daughter Kate 
(Madison Davenport: The Possession and 
his adopted son Scott (Brandon Soo Hoo: 
Ender’s Game). 

The series makes good on much of the 
back story that could only be hinted at in 
the movie’s 108-minute running time. 

“At the heart of it, 1 ' says Rodriguez, “is 
this love for the characters. Quentin writes 
the best characters in the world. It’s kind 
of surprising that they've never been on 
television. They're so expandable. ... You 
can imagine all these long lines you can 
follow, that become entire episodes. Like 
little hints in the dialogue, talking about a 



Blasts From The Past: (clockwise from top) D.J. Cotrona steps into George Clooney's shoes a. 
Dusk Till Dawn creator Robert Rodriguez, and Don Johnson as Texas Ranger Earl McGraw. 


bank heist in Abilene. Well, what does that look like? He 
does that inform the characters and the story? So there’s s 
a lot of unexplored territory." 

Though the inaugural season essentially remakes the fir 
half of the film, It goes in some very different directions. F 
instance, the story's supernatural aspects 
are ingrained from the beginning; Richie 
has developed a mysterious connection 
to a monstrous blood cult, and is being 
lured to the Titty Twister by strange voices 
and visions. The series is also taking 
plenty of time to explore the characters' 
backgrounds and develop subplots; the 
Geckos and their unwilling companions 
don’t arrive at the bar until the final mo- 
ments of the fifth episode. 

“We needed a new way to get at the 
story that was engaging, even though it 
plays out in real time, and would take a 
small event from the movie that would 
maybe be five minutes, and expand it into 
45 minutes," explains Rodriguez, who di- N £ 

rected four of the first season's ten 
episodes. “I started thinking about it a couple of years ago. I 
remember telling Quentin, and he thought it was a great idea 
to have the whole [first] season play out from dusk 'til dawn, 



FROM . 

DUSK 

DAWN 


no official role in the 
series, Rodriguez says 
his frequent collabora- 
tor has been support- 
.V 1 ive. 

“He let me just run 
with it," Rodriguez 
says. “I tried to show 
him a couple of 
episodes in advance, 
and he was like, ‘No, 
no, no, I want to see it 
when it comes on.' He 
sits there and watches 
it when it [airs] and 
£11 loves seeing it that 

way.” 

The series definitely retains many of 
Tarantino’s trademark writerly tics - wise- 
ass dialogue, moments that teeter on the 







Lions, Lambs And Snakes: (clockwise) Ranger Freddie Gonzalez gets showered with the red stuff, vampiric 
drug lord Carlos (Wilmer Valderrama), the Fuller family: Scott (Brandon Soo), father Jacob (Robert Patrick) 
and Kate (Madison Davenport), and Richie Gecko (Zane Holtz). 




edge of explosive violence - but it has done 
away with the movie's manic pacing and jokey 
tone. Rodriguez was in his late twenties and rel- 
atively inexperienced when he directed the fea- 
ture; he turns 46 this month, and, though his 
Troublemaker Studios is based in Texas, he has 
become a formidable Hollywood player. Back in 
the '90s, when the famously low-budget El Mari- 
achi made Rodriguez a patron saint of that 
decade’s burgeoning indie film boom, it probably 
wouldn’t have taken a coterie of publicists to 
arrange a telephone interview. 

From Dusk Till Dawn, then, has matured along 
with its creators. That's not to say the property 
has become sanitized, or that it's lost its grind- 
house aesthetic; Rodriguez and his creative 
team, which has also included Blair Witch Project 
co-director Eduardo Sanchez, keep the red stuff 
on tap with shootouts, stabbings, eye gougings, 
beheadings and plenty of gushing, spurting gore. 

If anything, there’s an edge to the violence that 
was less evident in '96; for instance, the series 
draws parallels between the methods of its 
monsters and the grisly activities . 

of the drug cartels that control 
swaths of Mexico. 

There’s another, even 
more intriguing aspect of 
this new incarnation: 
the way it reflects the 
evolving cultural 

landscape of Amer- 
ican horror. Latino 
audiences have 
become an im- 
portant demo- 
graphic for 

horror enter- 
tainment, as — 


f 


evidenced by Paramount’s attempt to woo His- 
panic fans with January's Paranormal Activity: 
The Marked Ones. Whether or not those viewers 
- especially those whose parents and even 
grandparents were born in the US - tune in, will 
be a major factor in DusKs success or failure. In 
a rare case of a creative property that has actu- 
ally been improved upon by commercial consid- 
erations, one of the coolest aspects of the series 
is the addition of Texas Ranger Freddie Gonzalez 
(Jesse Garcia), a character tailored specifically 
for Latino audiences. 

"I felt like it needed that point of view,” Ro- 
driguez says on why he created the character. 
“[El Rey] ... is a US Hispanic network. It’s Eng- 
lish-language, but it has a lotto do with the iden- 
tity of second- and third-generation Hispanics 
who grew up in the United States and might not 
even speak Spanish. So I really 
wanted to have a character that was 
sort of the eyes of the network au- 
dience. Also, it’s a way to keep heat 
on the tail of the Gecko brothers the 
whole time. That character’s been 
the most fun.” 

To date, Freddie is as close as the 
show gets to a traditional pro- 
tagonist. The Gecko brothers 
find themselves in his 
crosshairs when they murder 
his partner and mentor, 
Ranger Earl McGraw (Don 
Johnson), in the first episode. 
Determined to avenge Mc- 
Graw, Freddie leaves his wife 
and infant daughter behind to 
pursue the brothers across the 
border, The young lawman, 
who can't stand the sight of 


blood, must also contend with gruesome spectral 
visions of a rapist he killed in the line of duty, 
who shows up periodically to taunt him. 

It's not just the human characters who are 
being fleshed out in the series. Rodriguez also 
hints that viewers are in for surprises regarding 
Santanico Pandemonium, the vampire queen 
played by Hayek in the film and Eiza Gonzalez in 
the series. 

"She's the villain in this season for sure," he 
says. “If you're a lamb going to the slaughter, 
whoever it is that's slaughtering you is the villain. 
But if you look at the bigger picture of the farm 
and how it works - well, the person who does 
the actual slaughtering maybe isn't so bad. It's 
just part of what has to be done. So when you 
get a sense of the larger world, you'll see that 
she's actually a heroine in a lot of ways. That'll 
be revealed later, but for now she serves the pur- 
pose of being the villain." 

The first season of From Dusk Till Dawn: The 
Series wrapped up last month; in March it was 
renewed for a thirteen-episode second season. 
(Canadian and other international viewers can 
get caught up on Netflix, where each episode be- 
comes available the night after its El Rey Net- 
work premiere.) Rodriguez has ambitious plans 
for the show, and says he and his collaborators 
have already talked about a third, fourth and 
even fifth season. 

If audiences respond well to the series, it could 
also mean more original horror programming for 
El Rey. Production has already begun on the net- 
work's second original series - an espionage- 
themed show called Matador - but Rodriguez 
has set his sights on a horror property he'd like 
to develop next. 

“We haven't chosen our third series yet, but 
some of the things we have in mind do have hor- 
ror elements,” he says. “I would love to have 
more horror. There's one in particular that I'm 
keen on, and hoping it rises to the top of the de- 
velopment process." 9 
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by Jeff Szpirglas 


« IT THE EVANS CITY EXIT ON 1-79 
AND YOU ENCOUNTER A WOODSY 
WINDING ROAD LEADING INTO A 
QUAINT PENNSYLVANIA TOWN 

that happens to be Ground Zero for the modem 
zombie movie. 

Kevin Kriess, founder and owner of Evans City's 
Living Dead Museum, is preserving that legacy. 

"I always felt that Pittsburgh, and here specifically, 
was a place where someone should do something 
to commemorate Night of the Living Dead," he ex- 
plains. 

He took on the job and, over the past half-decade, 
he’s gathered artifacts, props and enough parapher- 
nalia to launch a shop and museum honouring the 
undead ghouls as created by George A. Romero and 
company back in 1968. The Living Dead Museum's 
raison d'etre is to examine how the movie intro- 
duced the cultural phenomenon of the zombie to the 
masses. Previously located just outside Pittsburgh 
in the Monroeville Mall, home to the 1 978 sequel 
Dawn of the Dead, it began life as a component of 
Kriess' collectibles store. Interest in Dawn and the 
thrill of being in a bona fide filming location meant 
that more fans were trekking to the Pennsylvania 
suburb as a rite of passage, but Kriess always felt 
the museum's true home was in his hometown. 

“People would come to the store for Dawn of the 
Dead and then ask for directions to Evans City,” he 
says. Meanwhile, locals finally began to embrace 
their town’s macabre heritage, hosting a Living Dead 
Festival with surviving cast members. 

The museum, which opened in August 2013, is 
now situated on the main drag of Evans City, which 
horror aficionados might recognize from Romero's 
The Crazies (1973). A two-minute drive around the 
corner takes you right into the Evans City cemetery 
where Nights famous opening was filmed. Although 
some landmarks have been upgraded, it's still easy 
to pick out the Kramer tombstone clutched in horror 


by Barbra (Judith O'Dea). For Kriess, there’s some- 
thing particularly personal about the location. 

“I was five years old when Night was filmed. 
[Members of] my family are buried in the ceme- 
tery,” he says, and then points to a production still 
from The Crazies on the wall of the museum. "And 
that's the doctor's office I used to go to as a child.” 

The museum itself consists of a collection of 
stills, posters, original props and recreations of 
ghouls from landmarks in zombie history. At the en- 
trance is a mock-up of Hinzman's boogeyman zom- 
bie first seen stumbling around the Evans City 
cemetery. It’s surrounded by stills from Night Pro- 
ceed down one aisle of the exhibit and you'll en- 
counter a timeline of zombie history with framed 
posters and sculpted zombie heads. The highlight 
of the place is an autographed “Maul of Fame” - a 
tiled wall with bloody handprints and signatures 
from a veritable who's who of zombie cinema 
(Romero, Night co-writer John Russo, Night co-star 
Kyra Schon, etc.). In addition, there’s an exhibit 
culled from Dawn of the Dead, featuring screen- 
used props such as a gas mask and prosthetic 
limbs. Plus, there’s a section dedicated to Romero's 
oeuvre (featuring content from the likes of 
Creepshow and The Crazies) and other highlights 



from zombie cinema. Imagine a miniature home- 
grown Madam Tussaud’s with Michael Jackson's 
“Thriller" zombie and the undead SS from Shock 
Waves. 

For those tired of milling about the exhibit, a side 
room runs a continuous loop of zombie-themed doc- 
umentaries. And taking up a sizable chunk of the 
museum is a gift shop with a range of T-shirts, 
DVDs, books and signed memorabilia. You can also 
own a piece of living dead history with a chunk of 
the escalator seen in Dawn. 

Kriess is currently working to expand the mu- 
seum; using materials salvaged from the original lo- 
cations, he's assembling an homage to the creepy 
chapel from Nights opening scene. He's also col- 
lected pieces from the J.C. Penney store featured 
heavily in Dawn, including portions of the elevator 
in which the zombified Flyboy is offed. Nearly forty 
years later, the elevator's inner doors still reveal tell- 
tale splatter stains from Tom Savini's effects work. 

“It's more or less lined up with where [Flyboy 
actor David Emgej's head would have been, from 
studying the screen grabs and following the trajec- 
tory of the blood flow," boasts Kriess. 

More on the Living Dead Museum at mon- 
roevillezombies.com.® 
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THE CREEPIEST PUCE 
OH EARTH 

ESCAPE FROM TOMORROW 

Starring Roy Abramsohn, Elena Schuber 
and Katelynn Rodriguez 
Written and directed by Randy Moore 
Random Media 

It's tragic that some of the places and things that 
were once so magical to us as kids are actually pretty 


Jim’s day progresses, the visions continue and he be- 
gins to run into crazy characters, such as a weirdo on 
a scooter and a bitter ex-Disney princess, before em- 
barking on an odyssey of paranoia, bad behaviour and 
infidelity leading to the discovery of a horrifying op- 
eration taking place inside the park. 

Reminiscent of a Roman Polanski-style descent 
into madness, Escape from Tomorrow takes you on a 
terrifying metaphorical ride through adult demystifi- 
cation. One can’t help but marvel at how this film was 
made and released without triggering any lawsuits. 

Using still cameras set to video mode to hide that 



out of it. Soon after arriving, however, dad Jim (Roy filmmakers to put other corporate giants in the 
Abramsohn) starts having strange visions of evil faces crosshairs. If so, may we suggest something called 
in the Small World ride, and becomes increasingly in- The Texas Greasetrap McMassacre? 
fatuated with two French teens he keeps seeing. As PATRICK DOLAN 


GLEE GONE BAD 

STAGE FRIGHT 

Starring Aliie McDonald, Meat Loal and Douglas Smith 
Written and directed by Jerome Sable 
eOne Entertainment 

“ Scream meets Glee" is the glib way to describe 
Stage Fright, a Canadian horror-musical about theatre 
camp kids being slaughtered by a masked killer. But 
that throwaway descriptor begs a couple of ques- 
tions: 1 ) Is it more like the original Scream, which was 
fun, or the lacklustre sequels? And 2) Is it like Glee 
before it started sucking? 

Aliie MacDonald {The Barrens) stars as Camilla 
Swanson, an ambitious teen whose mother (Minnie 
Driver) was murdered on the night of her debut as 
the star of a Phantom of the Opera- type Broadway 
musical. A decade later, she and her brother Buddy 
(Douglas Smith, Antiviral) are 
stuck working at the summer 
theatre camp run by Roger 
McCall (Meat Loaf), their 
mother’s former boyfriend 
and producer of said disas- 
trous musical. 

Despite the tragedy; 

Camilla longs to sing on 
stage, just like her mom. To 
that end, she auditions for the 
lead in Roger's remount of 
the fatal opera, provoking the wrath of a jealous rival 
(Melanie Leishman, Todd and the Book of Pure Evil). 
Various other theatrical tropes - the sleazy director 
with a casting couch, a closeted performer's identity 
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NO REST FOR THE WICKED 


BIG BAD WOLVES 


THE CONSPIRACY 

Starring Aaron Poole, James Gilbert and Alan C, Peterson 
Written and directed by Christopher MacBride 
XLrator Media 


First-time writer/director Christopher MacBride 
breathes new life into the well-travelled found- 
footage format with his highly original debut, The 
Conspiracy. Conspiracy theories and their colourful 
proponents may be an unconventional topic for con- 
temporary horror, but MacBride did his homework 
and it shows. Borrowing some of the most contro- 
versial claims from the 2007 documentary Zeitgeist: 
The Movie and fusing them with a Polanski-inspired 
tale of occult suspense, The Conspiracy packs a 
thought-provoking punch amid genuine thrills and 
chills. 

A pair of filmmakers (Aaron Poole and James 
Gilbert, as themselves/documentarians) set out to 
explore conspiracy theories and those who espouse 
them. When their primary interview subject, the ec- 
centric soapbox-evangelist Terrence G (Alan C. Pe- 
terson) goes missing, they pack up his murals of 
newspaper clippings and try to pick up where he left 
off. Next thing they know, Aaron's 
apartment is ransacked and an omi- 
nous black van starts following their 
crew around. Understandably spooked 
yet compelled to dig deeper, the film- 
makers find themselves infiltrating 
Tarsus, an occult society that will go to 
great lengths to preserve their secrets. 

On the surface, it’s tempting to dis- 
miss The Conspiracy as another low- 
budget mockumentary/thriller, but 
MacBride's story builds suspense so 


BLOOD GLACIER 


In Israel, adolescent girls are being kidnapped, 
raped and decapitated. The police are baffled, though 
a hothead cop named Micki (Lior Ashkenazi) is con- 
vinced the murderer Is a nebbish schoolteacher 
named Dror (Rotem Keinan). Micki tries to beat a con- 
fession out of him, but 
that plan backfires when 
a horrified witness 
records the torture on a 
phone and uploads the 
video to YouTube. When it 
goes viral, Micki and Dror 
are both out of a job. Un- 
employed, divorced and 
social pariahs, both men 
are locked in conflict as 
Dror's innocence (or lack 
thereof) is the only thing either has to hold on to. 

Enter Gidi (Tzahi Grad), the father of one of the vic- 


Starrlng Gerhard Llebmann, Edita Malovclc 

and Brigitte Kren 

Directed by Marvin Kren 

Written by Benjamin Hessler 

IFC Midnight 


There’s something roaming the German Alps - and 
it's weird and pissed off, whatever it is. Set in a near 
future in which climate change has caused disaster 
beyond anything predicted, Blood G/ac/er (originally 
titled The Station ) is a German-made reheat of The 


with elements of Alien. The 
film kicks off at an isolated 
research station on a rapidly 
melting glacier in the moun- 
tains in Germany, where a 
small team of scientists (ac- 
companied by their dog, 
natOrlich) discovers an or- 
ganic substance that makes 
the glacier appear as though 
it's bleeding. 

On analysis, the stuff appears to have the power 
to cause dramatic and terrible mutations in any ani- 
mal that ingests it, posing an immediate danger to 
the researchers. However, with the arrival of a polit- 
ical minister imminent and their funding already in 
jeopardy, they decide to keep their discovery under 
wraps. But as the minister and her team make their 
way across the mountains, they're attacked by a se- 


:INEM ACABHE 




. ries of strange beasts - and the mutants are only lust 
\ getting started... 

* Blood Glacier wears Its influences boldly (one of 
the mutants ends up hugging a character’s face, for 
example), but it largely eschews knowing nudges 
and one-liners to focus on the tensions between the 
characters and the chilling implications of the eco- 
logical disaster. The conflicting motivations of the sci- 
entists and politicians with the outpost's everyman, 
Janek (Gerhard Liebmann), are made thoroughly 
human by skillful writing and a dedicated cast. The 
writer and director even avoid the easy out of making 
the politician the villain. 

However, without a bad guy, crashed spaceship or 
evil corporation to blame for the ecological disaster 
that unfolds. Blood Glacier leaves us contemplating 
an uncomfortable and decidedly unsettling truth: as 
far as climate change is concerned, we are all cul- 

• CLAIRE HORSNELL 

VAMPIRE VERITE 


AFFLICTED 


glut of 


Paris when Derek is attacked by a woman he picks 
up in a bar. At first, they think it was nothing more 
than a chance encounter with some crazy broad, until 
Derek starts to change. His inability to keep food 
down and his increasing intolerance to sunlight lead 
them to believe that they've got to track down the 
woman who attacked him and get some answers. 

Though this could have easily been nothing more 
than a derivative cash-grab in different directorial 
hands, Lee and Prowse create characters that the 
viewer actually cares about and consistently rock us 
with great special effects sequences, which seem far 
too polished for such a low-budget outing. It will be 
incredible to see what these guys can do if someone 
gives them a serious budget. 

Having made a splash at various festivals around 
the world, Afflicted was recently given a limited the- 
atrical release and is now available through most 
Video On Demand channels. 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 


MORELLO, MO’ PROBLEM 


HAUNT 


begins with a house and a 
ce-over at the beginning of 
ve're dropped straight into a 
jn afflicted with what the lo- 
irse," which stems from pe- 
osing all three of her children 
I. Everything’s fine now 
a new family 
gly charming 
Emily and Alan Asher (Iona Skye 
and Brian Wimmer) and their three 
kids: Sara, Evan and Anita. 

It'll come as no surprise that they 
start noticing things are a bit off 
right away; director Mac Carter cre- 


of their eyes, and Anita, the 
'youngest is frequently found talking to people that no 
one else can see. When Evan (Harrison Gilbertson) 


meets a local girl, Sam (Liana Liberato), and they dis- 
cover an old EMF meter hidden in the attic, they de- 
cide to try to make friends with whatever is hanging 
around the house. This, as every ghost story should 
have told them, is a Very Poor Idea. 

Haunt is competently made, and contains some 
moments of genuine menace, as well as some very 
effective jump scares. For a ghost story that sees itself 
as part of a larger continuum, however, it falls down 
on some very basic conventions: it sets up the mys- 
teries of the house with elegance and menace, but 
fails to make good on Its slow-burning promises. By 
the time the intermittent tension erupts into violence, 
the movie is essentially over: few of the questions it 
sets up are resolved and those that are resort to dis- 
appointing cliches. In the end, Waunfsmoulders men- 
acingly, but just fizzles out, and that’s a real shame. 

CLAIRE HORSNELL 


THE BLOOD-RED PLANET 

THE LAST DAYS ON MARS 

Starring Liev Schreiber, Elias Koteas and Romola Garai 

Directed by Ruairi Robinson 

Written by Sydney J. Bounds and Clive Dawson 

Magnet 


Total Recall, or the huge w 
Mission to Mars, this is 
one place to leave off 
your vacation itinerary. 

Set in a science lab 
somewhere on the Red 
Planet, The Last Days 
on Mars follows a 
multinational crew of 
scientists and techni- 
cians who are about to . 
head back to Earth after | 
wrapping up ; 
month tour of duty drilling cc 
toring the weather. 

With less than a day to go, one of them makes an 
incredible discovery at an excavation site, but is killed 
after a sinkhole opens up and he falls to his death. 
Things only get worse when his missing body shows 
up banging on the exterior hatch of the space lab a 
later. 

Surprisingly, this is director Ruairi Robin- 
son's first feature-length film. It’s an ac- 
complished outing in which he lovingly 
presents a poetic vision of the vast Martian 
environment, then deftly juxtaposes that 
utopia with the antiseptic quarters, claus- 
trophobic tunnels' and cramped airlocks of 
the astronauts' laboratories, all while mak- 
ing us constantly aware of the horrors that 
lie In wait outside. 

The ensemble cast, led by veteran' 
Canadian actor Elias Koteas ( Shutter Is- 
land, Let Me tri), gives us believable people 
In peril without relying on victim stereotypes. The 
standout performance, however, comes courtesy of 



Liev Schrelber (Repo Men, Scream ), who portrays a man 
desperately trying to keep everyone and everything together 
while falling apart himself. 

Whether you're a fan of sci-fi horror or not, there are 
enough sleek set pieces, Impressive visuals and thrilling 
scenes to please even those who have already had their 
passports stamped by a Martian customs agent This one is 
worth the trip. 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 


DRIVEN INSANE 


IN FEAR 

Starring Ian be Caestecker, Alice Englert and Allen Leech 
Written and directed by Jeremy Lovering 
Anchor Bay 

We’ve all been on roadtrips where everyone in the car 
wants to kill each other, but having everyone else along 
the road trying to actually kill you is a whole other story. 
Tom (Ian De Caestecker) and Lucy (Alice Englert) have 
started dating and are heading to a quaint inn off the 
beaten path. Their romantic plans go pear-shaped when 
someone (or is it more than one?) begins terrorizing them 
as soon as they get off of the highway. Later, they en- 
counter Max (Allen Leech of Downton Abbefl, who 
claims to have been injured by the same person who's 
after them, which brings up the possibility that it's a 
stranger Tom angered at a local pub. However, evidence 
suggests the aggressor is just a psychopath who’s 
screwing with them for the thrill of it. 

Sound familiar? The movie will feel that way to anyone 
who has seen lls, Straw Dogs or that perennial C. 
Thomas Howell and Rutger Hauer favourite The Hitcher. 
That's not to say that In Fear is derivative, though. Rather, 
it displays a thorough knowledge of, and fondness for, 
the thrillers that came before it without relying on that 
history too much to give us a good scare. 

Director Jeremy Lovering (who’s also credited with the 
film’s story, though there is no screenplay, as his tech- 
nique was to film in sequence and keep the actors in the 
dark about the story so he could genuinely terrify them) 
cut his teeth directing episodes of everything from com- 
edy shows to popular 
procedural series, 
such as the mega-hit 
MI-5 (known in its na- 
tive England as 
SpookS). If there’s one 
thing that particularly 
sticks out in his fea- 
ture-length directorial 
debut, it's his talent 
for ratcheting up the 
tension. 

Lovering offers a 
refreshing counterpoint to the familiar territory of rural 
stalk-and-slash brutality in most (usually North Ameri- 
can) horror films. Where many directors would approach 
the cat-and-mouse game between the young couple and 
their stalker with increasing loudness and gore, he keeps 
things quiet and ambiguous, proving himself smart 
enough to know that the dread of a lurking threat is far 
more frightening than the shock of violence. 

ADAM CLARKE 




(ha ha) determined to stop the rampaging fish. This is a fun film that thankfully never takes itself too se- 
riously. Now, tell me, is there a term for fear of tan lines? 

BODY COUNT: 25 
SHARK COUNT: 12 

BLOOD FLOOD 


SHARKNADQ 

The Asylum 

The pairing of the SyFy Channel and The Asylum really Is the perfect storm of 
shameless nerd boners and low-budget dementia. Speaking of perfect storms, 


a pitiful body count, weather that changes drastic 
about as scary as a filet-o-fish with extra tartar sa 
BODY COUNT: 16 
SHARK COUNT: 421 


B 2-HEADED SHARK ATTACK 

The Asylum 

Just when I thought it was safe to check out another shark-themed movie, I came 
across this flick from The Asylum, who I’m certain will be making Abraham Lin- 
coln: Shark Killer some time soon. After showing us a couple of sexy water-skiers 
getting munched, the film picks up as the two-headed behemoth attacks a ship 
full of bikini-clad co-eds out exploring the ocean, forcing them onto a nearby is- 
land, where it hunts them one by one. Loaded with more blood, boobs and babes 
than the other two movies combined, it features Baywatch alumni Carmen Bectra 
and Brooke Hogan (again!) as a schoolgirl who bitch-slaps sharks better than Quint ever could. After 
watching these three movies, one thing's for sure - we're gonna need a bigger delete bin! 

BODY COUNT: 26 




SLEEPER Hit 

PATRICK (1978) 


Starring Susan Penhaligon, Robert Helpmann 
and Robert Thompson 
Directed by Richard Franklin 
Written by Everett De Roche 



Though the Australians started making genre 
films in the early 70s, It really wasn’t until the lat- 
ter part of the decade that their homegrown horror 
cinema really hit its stride with 
projects such as Richard 
Franklin's stylish, suspenseful 
Patrick. 

Making its Blu-ray debut 
courtesy of Severin, the 1978 
film features a recently sepa- 
rated woman named Kathy 
Jacquard (Susan Penhaligon), 
who applies for a nursing posi- 
tion at a small, privately-run 
Hired by the clinic's 
. Roget 

sr duties include 
taking care of a young coma- 
tose patient named Patrick (Robert Thompson), 
who was brought to the facility three years earlier 
after electrocuting his mother and her lover. Show- 
ing no brain activity and kept alive through a ven- 
tilator, the young man exhibits few signs of life... 
at first. 



(the hospital's staircase, for ex- 
ample, is clearly inspired by the 
one in the Bates' house), and 
Australian composer Brian 
May’s fantastic score sounds 
like something Bernard Her- 
rmann would have composed. 
Although there is little violence 
or blood spilled, there are a cou- 
ple of fairly gruesome scenes 
that linger. 

Severin Films' two-disc Blu- 
ray/DVD combo pack features a 
fantastic HD transfer and is packed with extras, in- 
cluding audio commentaries; Interviews (sourced 
from the 2008 documentary Not Quite Hollywood: 
The Wild, Untold Story of Ozpioitation!) with 
Franklin, recently deceased screenwriter Everett 
De Roche, producer Antony Glnnane, Penhaligon 


and Mullinar; a vintage documentary on Franklin's 
work; a trailer and TV ads. There's never been a 
better time to discover Ozpioitation. 

JAMES BURRELL 


SWEATING BLOOD 


DEATH SPA (1989) ^ /m 

Starring William Bumiller, Ken Foree and Merritt Butrick 

Directed by Michel Fischa 

Written by Mitch Paradise and James 8artruff 

MPI 

Of the fads that came to define American pop 
culture in the 1 980s, perhaps none was more con- 
ducive to satire than the fitness craze, inspired by 
the curiously tempting invitations of Oliva Newton- 
John, fitness culture came into its own during the 
decade, flooding the airwaves with shows that 
seemed to be more exercise-themed softcore than 
actual aerobics. Of course, the time necessary to 
dedicate oneself to fitness tapes or pay expensive 
spa fees meant that many of its adherents were 
the wealthy, or, as they 
were known in '80s. 

Since that class was one 
of horror's prime targets 
for slicing and dicing, 

Death Spa makes per- 
fect sense. 

Although there's a 
very basic concept at its 
core - killing yuppies 
with fitness equipment - 
the film manages to 
transcend standard slasher fare by going straight 
for the surreal. After burning herself to death, 
Catherine (The Naked Cage's Shari Shattuck) re- 
turns from the dead to haunt her husband 
Michael's (William Bumiller) exclusive gym, where 
everything from the weight machines to the food 
processors are controlled by a NASA-grade super 
computer. Ostensibly there to get Michael to join 
her in the afterlife, she busies herself by possess- 
ing her effeminate brother (Merritt Butrick) and in- 
ducing the gym equipment to kill semi-naked 
people In a variety of graphic and over-the-top 
ways that walk a fine line between stomach- 
churning and laugh-inducing. 

By no means a cult classic, Death Spa is proba- 
bly more well known for its ubiquitous trailers, 
which popped up at the beginning of many an 
early-'90s VHS tape. With the release of MPI’s Blu- 
ray (featuring a commentary and maklng-of fea- 
ture), new generations of fans can join those who 
grew up wondering what in the world they were 
seeing in those previews. Children of the ’80s and 
retro aficionados alike shall be pleased: Death Spa 
is perhaps the last true slasher of that moribund 
decade, and the body count rises amidst a back- 
drop of soft neon lighting, piles of synth and a 
plethora of MTV-era topical humour (a gym rat 
shoots down a girl by telling her "I’m Beta, you're 
VHS"). Strap on your headband and pop some ' 
Blondie into your Walkman: Death Spa is guaran- 
teed to get your adrenaline pumping. 

PRESTON FASSEL 



REISSUES 


FEVER FOR THE FLAVOUR 

THIRST (1979) « v " 

Starring Chantal Contour!, David Hemmings 

and Henry Silva 

Directed by Rod Hardy 

Written by John Pinkney 

Severin Films 


If you needed yet more proof that the 70s were a 
Golden Age for horror, sink your teeth into Australian 
sort-of vampire film Thirst In it, Kate t ^_^_ 
(Chantal Contouri) is kidnapped by a 
group of character actors, er, vampire 
cultists, who worship Elizabeth Bathory. 

The group - among them B-movie 
favourites David Hemmings, Henry Silva 
and Patrick himself, Robert Thompson - 
believes her to be a direct descendant of 
Bathory and subjects her to a series of 
weird rituals, such as making her shower 
in blood, before forcing her to take hal- 
lucinogens - anything to give this "vam- 
pire" her thirst back. What results is a movie that is 
more like a revisionist Brian Clemens-era Hammer 
film than a classic Ozploitation flick and is every bit 
as creative and enjoyable as Captain Kronos or Vam- 
pire Circus. 

In terms of special features, the fine folks at Sev- 
erin don't let us down. The required theatrical trailer 
is included along with three TV spots. There's also a 
breezy commentary with producer/Ozploitation king 
Anthony I. Ginnane and director Rod Hardy. It’s a ge- 
nial, amiable chat that offers a few interesting bits of 
trivia about the film's production. Apparently, this 
vampire cult classic was originally offered to a young 
George Miller, but fate intervened and Miller would 
make his feature-length directorial debut that same 
year with a little film called Mad Max. 

The real highlight of the special features is the in- 
clusion of an isolated audio track containing the com- 
plete score by Brian May (the late film composer, not 
the still-living Queen guitarist/astrophysicist). May is 
best known for his scores to many Ozploitation clas- 
sics, such as the first two Mad Max films, Patrick, 
Race lor the Yankee Zephyr, as well as American 
genre flicks, including Freddy's Dead: The Final Night- 
mare. His score for Thirst contains some terrific work 
from this underrated composer. Whether it’s through 
simple piano, conventional orchestra or contemporary 
70s light jazz and fuzz guitar, May's music is often 
reminiscent of Bob Cobert's bombastic compositions 
for Dan Curtis’ telefilms. For those who don't have a 
copy of Thirst s sole 1 989 CD pressing, this audio 
track is the only way to enjoy this eclectic and playful 
soundtrack. 

ADAM CLARKE 


HERZOGULA 


NOSFERATU THE VAMPYRE (1979) BlL,nv 

Starring Isabelle Adjani, Klaus Kinski and Bruno Ganz 
Written and directed by Werner Herzog 
’ Scream Factory 



in Werner Herzog's celebrated rendition of F.W. Mur- 
nau’s classic 1 922 fright-fest. In Herzog's Nosferatu, 
Kinski’s vampire brings plague wherever he goes and 
lusts after the sumptuous Isabelle Adjani, the only 
person paler than the undead. 

Included on Scream Factory's reissue of this art 
house horror favourite are two commentaries with 
the famed director; one in English and one in German 
(with subtitles). As is often the case with Herzog, he 
addresses many of the things he speaks of with great 
affection, such as the low-budget “movie magic" 

used to depict the plague of rats - 

the crew acquired 1 1 00 white rats 
as cheaply as possible and dyed 
the rodents grey for their film 
debut. 

From the commentaries, you'll 
also learn that Kinski was a dick 
to just about everyone he met 
{quelle surprise.), and that Herzog 
doesn’t consider his Nosferatu to 
be a remake so much as a sepa- 
. rate-but-connected riff on the 
same material. The tracks are a great complement 
to the film, which was shot in two 
languages, but unless you're ab- 
solutely starving for more Herzog, 
you'll find a lot of it superfluous. 

Another pleasant addih'on is a 
1979 documentary The Making of 
Nosferatu (also directed by Her- 
zog), which basically amounts to 
filler, but weirdly endearing filler 
nonetheless. Alongside the typical 
rehearsal footage, there's plenty of 
one-on-one time with the director. 

Again, this is where Herzog really 
shines, offering comically sour bon mots like the one 
where he notes that his films cause, and come from, 
his endless pain. It's funnier when he says it. 

ADAM CLARKE 

7'the"trash mWcometh 

THE JEKYLL AND HYDE 
PORTFOLIO (1971) DVD 




Picking up where Something Weird Video left off, 
DVD boutique label Vinegar Syndrome has been min- 
ing the vast archive of lost or otherwise forgotten hor- 
ror, sexploitation and porn films. While not up to the 
standards of some of their other acquisitions, their 
new presentation of Eric Jeffrey Haims' The Jekyii 
and Hyde Portfolio shines a light on this cheapjack 
curio of 70s sleaze and shock that will delight trash 
fiends but leave others scratching their heads. 

A pretty standard sexploitation affair (with a few 
kink detours) set in ye olde London, the movie fea- 
tures extended nude pawing scenes interspersed with 
killings awash in gaudy stage blood. Dr. Cabala (Se- 
bastian Brook) owns a nursing academy in which he 
weirdly sexualizes the young students, forcing them 
to forgo undergarments under their uniforms. When 


Nosferatu the Vampyre 


not having lesbian trysts, the girls are busy preparing 
to put on a play of Dr. Jekyii and Mr. Hyde, until a real 
killer shows up. One student is skewered on a swing 
with a pitchfork and soon there's a 
trail of female bodies with three dis- 
tinctive puncture marks in their ab- 
domens. The seemingly incompetent 
detective assigned to the case (Donn 
Greer) keeps getting distracted by 
peeping in on the naked frolicking. It 
culminates in some light S&M tor- 
ture in a barn and one of the most 
unconvincing decapitated wax 
heads this side of Andy Milligan's 
Guru the Mad Monk. Most of the 
gore comes from a high school sci- 
ence flashback where teacher Dr. 
Carter (John Terry) dissects real frogs for no reason. 

The tone is desperate and the colour cinematogra- 
phy is grainy and unappealing - it’s very much in the 
same vein as The Undertaker and His Pals or H.G. 
Lewis' 1970s work. The film's ramshackle sets are 
also reminiscent of Milligan's period films, although 
Haims doesn't manage to make The Jekyii and Hyde 
Portfolio as engaging. 

The killer could be the | 
hunchback, a disfig- 
ured cook out for re- 
venge, a stern head 
nurse with erotic de- 
signs on her charges or 
a mysterious gardener, 
but motives here are 
almost as muddy as 
the film stock, which 
neuters the twist end- 
ing. 

No one would mis- 
take the film for a qual- 
ity production, but Vinegar Syndrome knows that well 
enough - the DVD, which pairs the movie with Haims' 
time-travel sex farce A Clockwork Blue, doesn’t 
promise anything more than what you get. The Jekyii 
and Hyde Portfolio is a gloriously tacky obscurity that 
will appeal to the proudly degenerate fans of regional 
junk filmmaking... like me. 

PAUL CORUPE 





LATE- N 1 TE 


Ay Paul Corupe 


enre film in the 1950s wasn't just 
about nuclear panic and the space 
race. Bubbling forth from studio back- 
lots and poverty row came a strange 
spate of films about living, talking or otherwise, 
magical disembodied heads. Will Cowan's The 
Thing That Couldn 't Die (1 958) - not to be con- 
fused with the apparently more stubborn The 
Brain That Wouldn 't Die (1 962) - is one of the pre- 
miere examples of the short-lived fad that pro- 
vided a startlingly literal example of the 
“mind-body split" first posited by 17th-century 
philosopher Rene Descartes. Descartes' ideas 
about the marked disparity between the tangible 
(your body) and the intangible (your thoughts and 
consciousness) and how these two elements in- 
teracted had been accepted for centuries but 
were rigorously rethought during the 1950s. 

This Universal-International Pictures B-pro- 
grammer, which had the good fortune of being the 
second-billed film after Hammer's popular Drac- 
ula (1958), makes its home video debut in less- 
than-ideal terms for purists. It’s featured as one 
of the riffed titles on Shout! Factory’s Mystery Sci- 
ence Theater 3000 Volume XXIX set, along 
with Hercules and the Captive Women (1961), The 
Pumaman (1 980) and Untamed Youth (1 957). 

In the film, clairvoyant teen Jessica _ 
(Carolyn Kearney) is convinced a 
strange, 400-year-old copper box is • 

buried underneath a ranch owned by ' 

her Aunt Flavia (Peggy Converse). “F* , ^ 

She digs it up with the help of fore- »■ 

man Boyd (James Anderson) and 
mentally challenged handyman Mike ,4 . | H 

(Charles Horvath). Jessica and Flavia M" (j 
are spooked by a curse etched into , , 1 | 
the casing that warns them against 
breaking the lock, but Boyd tricks PWjfi|JH 
Mike into cracking it open. Their 
hopes for ancient treasure are 
dashed when they discover the box holds the head 
of Gideon Drew (Robin Hughes), one of Sir Francis 
Drake's sailors executed for witchcraft, which 
awakens and unleashes its mystical hypnotic 
powers. 


It's a great setup, and The Thing That Couldn’t 
Die was among the first horror films to separate 
these two essential elements of human life in a 
seeming direct reference to Descartes. Other films 
followed, including the aforementioned The Brain 
That Wouldn’t Die, The Headless Ghost (\%% The 
Living Head (m3) and The Head (m3). Perhaps 
most notable, or at least most bizarre, was The 
Man Without a Body (1 957), which has a man buy 
Nostradamus' severed head so he can have the 
prophet's brain implanted in place 
I of his own. This idea also seemed 
* to manifest in a handful of flying 
sentient brain movies, such 
as Fiend Without a Face (1958) 
and The Brain from Planet 
Arous (1957). 

Many of those films actually im- 
proved on the formula set out here, 
"•jCj as The Thing That Couldn’t Die ul- 
' / timately gets bogged down in sub- 
-, 1 plots. Despite a handful of fun 
scenes, there’s some exhausting 
business about Jessica’s lost watch 
meant to prove her mental abilities, and a weird 
aside about water divination. Then there’s a lot of 
back and forth before Gideon uses Mike to kill 
Boyd in a grand plan to force everyone to dig up 
his headless body to get reacquainted, at which 


point he would be virtually unstoppable. 

Almost all of these films in The Thing That 
Couldn’t Die family turn on successfully bridging 
the mind-body gap by reuniting heads with bodies 
(both original and new). Not surprisingly, scientists 
at the time were putting Descartes' philosophical 
theories to the test with real scientific principles 
and lab experiments. The decade gave rise to in- 
vestigations about how the mind could affect the 
body in psychosomatic disorders, psychosurgery, 
advances in biofeedback, and even the develop- 
ment of "mind-brain identity theory,” which 
equated mental states with brain states. Suddenly, 
the dividing line between the body and the mind 
was not so clear-cut, and it was increasingly ap- 
parent that human thought could affect physical 
states and vice versa. 

Even when they aren’t great examples of story- 
telling, the best horror films are perfect reflections 
of the anxieties of their eras. Though the living 
head and headless body has been a horror main- 
stay ever since Ichabod Crane took a late-night 
stroll through Sleepy Hollow, The Thing That 
Couldn't Die and its scientific-minded followers 
took revolutionary - and philosophically scary - 
ideas of the time and embodied them in these 
tales of angry sliced-up corpses. In this way, horror 
films really can help us tackle our fears; in this 
case, by confronting them head on... and off. 9 
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1 - now what really sucks about working for 
y flue Morgue? Um... well, nothing I can 
think of, really. But one endless source 
of frustration for me personally is having to re- 
spond to the inevitable question, "So, what’s new 
and exciting in the world of horror films? Can you 
recommend anything?” 

The answer is usually no. This isn’t out of 
snobbery (well, most of the time) but because of 
my various proclivities, I rarely ever see the new 
stuff these days until after it goes to home vid. 
The upside, I guess, is that I generally don’t have 
to suffer that insufferable of insufferable: sitting 
through subgenres that bore me to tears of 
blood. I’m talking about comic book adaptations, 
video game spin-offs, sexy vampires, zombies or 
found footage. (Charm, from Bowen's Basement 
in RM//140, being one exception, but the only 
one.) 

If, on the other hand, someone were to ask me 
“What are your picks for cheap-ass backwoods 
puny humans-versus-aliens stuff that might 
make a good double bill with Don Dohler’s Night- 
beast ? Oh, and it’d be a nice 
bonus if the space baddies' 
weapon of choice was a kind of 
ninja throwing star dealie that 
looked like a really shitty mini 
pizza?” I wouldn't even have mull 
it over before recommending 
1980’s Without Warning, a.k.a. 

■ Alien Warning, It Came Without 
Warning, Alien Shock and The 
Best Film Don Dohler Never 
Made. Okay, I made that last one 
up, but it works better than any of 
those others. More importantly, 
it's finally coming to Blu-ray and 
DVD this August from the darling 
folks at. Scream Factory. (Or, alternatively, it's 
, available on YouTube now, under the title It Came 
Without Warning, if you simply can’t wait to 


gawk at those little pizzas in action, sticking, pul- 
sating, bubbling and leaking slime in standard 
'80s creature-feature fashion.) 

Set somewhere in Rural, USA '(yeah, it’s a real 
place, like Springfield), various Unsuspecting 
Types - bickering father and son on hunting trip, 
hot young nubiles on weekend getaway with 
douchey guys, a scout troop, a gaggle of local 
hicks - blithely go about their business unaware 
that a butt-ugly, balloon-headed alien (you know, 
the type from classic sci-fi 
such as Star Trek, The Twi- 
light Zone and The Outer 
Limits with pasty, pinched 
faces, fabulous robes and a 
distinct lack of torso move- 
ment, as if they were wear- 
ing, um, really awkward 
costumes) is stalking them 
with the aforementioned pro- 
jectiles. Only traumatized 
army vet Sarge (Martin Lan 1 
dau!) knows what’s happen- 
ing, but is anyone gonna 
believe his crazy ass before 
it’s too late? 

Directed by Greydon Clark, who’s (not all that) 
known for Satan's Cheerleaders (1 977), The Re- 
turn (1 980) and Wacko (1 982), it also boasts one 


of the all-time B-to-2 dream team casts including 
- aside from the aforementioned Landau - Jack 
Palance, Neville Brand ( Eaten Alive), Lynn Theel 
(. Humanoids From the Deep), Cameron Mitchell 
(Blood and Black Lace), Ralph Meeker (Kiss Me 
Deadly and Larry Starch (fucking near everything 
AND Love Boat). Even a particularly gawky-look- 
ing David Caruso is in there, though at no time 
does he put on a pair of sunglasses as "Won't Get 
Fooled Again” barrels onto the soundtrack - 
sorry. That cast alone is enough to cause the old 
basement windows to steam up. (Or is that my 
laundry?) 

The vastly overrated Predator ( yes, you heard 
that right, bee-yotch) is generally the go-to 
choice for this type of thing, but I'll take this lo-fi - 
Twinkie any day. Is it a better movie than Preda- 
tor? On most levels, no. But is it a better bad 
movie? Oh fuck yeah. And ’round these parts, I 
don’t have to '.tell you that’s what bloody well 
counts. 

And okay, fine, maybe the title sounds like an 
educational film about erectile dysfunction, but 
pound for flying projectile pound, Without Warn? 
ing is both filler and killer. And don’t forget, 
townie, I’ve got me a microwave and a box of no- 
name frozen mini-pizzas with your name on it, so 
you’d best turn tail and get the hell out of my 
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Y ou may have learned about Lewis and 
Clark’s 1804 expedition across the United 
States in history class, but chances are you 
never heard about their tussles with man- 
beasts, plant zombies and other assorted mon- 
sters. Now, thanks to Manifest Destiny, the twisted 
truth can finally be revealed. 

Blending real-life historical events with horror 
elements is hardly a new idea; in recent years 
we've seen a number of these fusions both on the 
page and on the screen. Ironically, though, it was 
this very oversaturation that inspired writer Chris 
Dingess. 

“I was hanging out and drinking with friends, 
complaining about the popular story device of tak- 
ing historical figures, both factual and fictional, and 
combining them with monsters and creatures,” he 
reveals. “Then I yelled out, ‘You could just take 
Lewis and Clark and say that they were actually 
hunting monsters!' Then I realized that might be a 
fun idea that I could capitalize on.” 

In the opening story arc, Lewis and Clark embark 
on their mission, leading the ragtag (and some- 
what morally dubious) Corps of Discovery across 
America’s wilderness. Along the way they en- 
counter French-Canadian explorer Toussaint Char- 
bonneau and his wife Sacagawea; a collection of 
hybrid animal-men, led by a 
minotaur-like creature with 
the head of a buffalo; and a 
deadly illness that turns peo- 
ple into mindless plant mon- 
sters. 

Dingess is no stranger to 


and Being Human. He counts 
Halloween, Night of the Living 
Dead and Let’s Scare Jessica 
to Death as important influ- 
ences that taught him the 
value of setting the mood and 
a proper, creepy atmosphere. 

"A big part of the horror for me comes from the 
claustrophobia of it all,” he notes. “In the first arc 
we have them stuck in an empty fort with nowhere 
to run. The thought of death waiting outside a gate 
always taps a button in me. We also plan to show 


that even when the crew is 'safe,' 


they’re still stuck on a boat and at 
the mercy of the elements like wind 
and water. I also love the plain hor- 
ror of the wilderness; how you can 
be in the great, open outdoors and 
still feel like something terrible is 
constantly closing in on you.” 

In Manifest Destiny, the things 
closing in on our group of heroes 
take many forms, including flora and 
fauna, beautifully brought to life by 
artist Matthew Roberts. Roberts 
clearly had a great time designing 
the various creatures emerging from 
the forests, creating an impressive 
menagerie of monsters that look de- 
cidedly deadly, even though not 
everything is what it appears to be. 

“Not all of them are designed to 
be purely scary,” explains Dingess. 
“The Buffalotaur were supposed to 
be fearsome. However, we also 
wanted the first creature the Corps 
of Discovery encounter to be beau- 
tiful and majestic...and then the 
Corps panic, blow [it] away and 
make an enemy for 
life.” 


Particularly nasty 
are the vicious Flora, an 
infection thattums people into muck- zombies it’s easy to conclude that Roberts was 

encrusted mockeries of human life, also perhaps getting something out of his system, 
endlessly spreading the plague. It’s a While the art is high quality throughout the book, 
nice take on the zombie genre, by the sequences with the Flora far outshine the other 
way of the Trifflds and Body Snatch- pages, with the artist clearly relishing every detail, 
ers. substituting copious amounts of blood with plentl- 

“I'm a big fan of Swamp Thing and ful showers of green ooze, 
the movie Creepshow," says Unfortunately for Lewis and Clark, Buffalotaurs 
Dingess. “There’s the segment where and Flora are merely the first obstacles they will 
Leslie Nielsen buries Ted Danson and encounter on their historic journey, as Dingess 

promises plenty more horrors to come. 

“We got some monsters In the water, on the land 


Gaylen Ross up to their heads and 
lets the tide drown them. Later they come to him 
-they're zombies covered in seaweed and all sorts and even within the Corps of Discovery itself." 
of crap. That image terrified me when I was a little Manifest Destiny Volume 1, reprinting the first 

kid and stuck with me. Maybe this was a chance six issues, is on sale now! 9 

to get it out of my system.” 

Glancing atthe grotesque imagery of the plant FOLLOW PEDRO ON TWITTER @PCABEZUELO 




REVIEWS BY PEDRO CABEZUELO 


Finally, more fantastic Poe adaptations from Richard Corben, this time covering the titular "Burial" as well as 
Cask of Amontillado," both bundled under the title Edgar Allan Poe's The Premature Burial. Of the two, “Cask" is somewhat 
meatier and truer to Poe's original story, offering a more traditional narrative as the sinister Montresor leads the hapless 
Madame Fortunato into his cellar to reveal the fate of her missing husband. "Burial," on the other hand, takes on more of a 
dreamlike structure, as a gentleman named Lucian has recurring visions - illustrated via particularly fiendish artwork - of 
being buried alive. Both tales brilliantly display Corben's expertise at bringing Poe's stories to life in all their macabre glory. 
The ongoing series continues to represent some of the best comics published in recent years. 



Professor Van Helsings daughter, Liesel, 
has been hurled forward in time from the 1 800s 
to present-day New York, where she continues 
her vampire-slaying ways - an interesting 
premise for Zenescope's Grimm Fairy Tales 
Presents Heising. 
There, she mysteri- 
ously receives a 
journal written by 
her late father, 
telling of his en- 
counter with a 
vampire impervious 
to the old wooden- 
stake-through-the- 
heart bit. Looking 
for answers, Liesel 
heads to Rome and 
the stage is set for the eventual monster show- 
down. Heising is not a particularly extraordinary 
comic, but it accomplishes what it sets out to 
do. Liesel is a likeable protagonist, though in 
true Zenescope style, her outfit is not exactly 
practical. Still, the art is pleasant and not just 
exploitative and the story moves along at a good 
pace, adeptly introducing the charac- 
ters and plot. A fun read but little more. 

At an all-girl summer camp, a 
group of five friends band together to 
explore, exasperate their counsellor 
and, oh, fight off a pack of three-eyed 
wolves. Lumberjanes is one of the first 
titles to be released under BOOMI’s 
new Box imprint, meant to spotlight 
more experimental books, and at first 
glance this certainly seems to fit the 
bill. Its a bit difficult to get a handle on 
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where the story is going, 
though the off-the-wall, hu- 
morous tone implies 
there'll be a light touch to 
the more supernatural and 
grislier aspects. Brooke 
Allen has done a great job 
on the art, infusing the 
book with a sense of fun 
and adventure, while giving 
each girl a distinct look, 
making it easier to intro- 
duce the reader to the rel- 
atively large cast. Well 
worth a peek if you're on the prowl for some- 
thing different. 

Still hoping to find a cure for his father’s 
possession, little Howard, his Cthulhu-like pet 
Spot, and their friend Constable Smith race to 
the Antarctic, seeking the help of the notorious 
Dr. Herbert West. Once there, however, they dis- 
cover that Dr. West has unwittingly unleashed 
an army of monsters, giant killer penguins and 
a legendary Old One. Though Howard Lovecraft 
and the Kingdom of Mad- 
ness lacks some of the ad- 
venturous tone of the 
previous two installments, 
this third chapter neverthe- 
less feels closer to Love- 
craft's world with its surplus 
of creatures and the some- 
what dark route the charac- 
ters travel. Bruce Brown has 
written a story that will ap- 
peal to younger readers - 
without pulling any punches 



tional read for adults as well. Thomas 
Boatwright's art perfectly captures 
the wide-eyed sense of wonder with- 
out sacrificing the more disturbing 
and alienating aspects of the story's 
setting. 



The best zombie stories are the 
ones that showcase just how horrible 
human beings can be to each other, in 
addition to cataloguing the atrocities 
perpetrated by the living dead. This is something 
that Mark Kidwell and Jeff Zomow understand 
well and it's a key ingredient to the '68 series 
[RM#144). In '68 - Rule of War, CIA Special Agent 
Declan Rule is in zombie-infested Cambodia on 
the hunt for a vicious neurosurgeon who has car- 
ried out a number i 
of grisly experi- 
ments on POWs, 
and who he be- 
lieves knows the 
fate of his soldier 
son. Meanwhile, 

Private Kuen Yam 
leads a small band 
of survivors in a 
desperate mission 
to return to Amer- 
ica, little knowing 1 
the horrors that await them there. The action is 
fast and the gore is copious. Though the war in 
Vietnam appears to be wrapping up, we get 
enough of a glimpse of the homeland to know the 
messiest stuff is yet to come. 9 












SHEER FILTH 

David Flint, ed. 

FAB Press 


A mix of trash, porn and boundary-testing alt 
culture of an era, Sheer Filth collects nine issues 
of the titular 1 990s UK zine that, if nothing else, 
remain an interesting time capsule. While it’s 
quite well written, the book’s main pleasure may 
be inadvertent, as it shines a light on how far 
horror and exploitation film culture has evolved 
in the last twenty years. In an era where you can 
get Blu-rays of one-time obscurities such as 
Faces of Death shipped to your doorstep tomor- 
row, breathless articles about Ed Wood, Linnea 
Quigley and festival reports on Brian Yuzna's So- 
ciety seem quaint 
by modern stan- 
dards. Though ed- 
itor and main 
contributor David 
Flint was surely 
breaking ground 
at the time, today 
it's a path well- 
trod. 

There are sev- 
eral good pieces 
included, though 
the scales tip 
more towards sex than horror. Features on Bet- 
tie Page, Annie Sprinkle, the Marquis de Sade 
and the films of Jayne Mansfield and porn star 
Cicciolina handily outnumber the genre retro- 
spectives, which include things like Horror of 
Party Beach and Wood's then rarely-seen Orgy 
of the Dead and Salon Kitty. There are inter- 
views with the usual suspects - video freak 
Johnny Legend, exploitation master Dave Fried- 
man, American International Pictures honcho 
Sam Arkoff, H.G. Lewis (just two questions!) and 
more - but, as with some of the other material, 
they have diminished in value since originally 
printed. The events covered in Flint’s Friedman 
article, for example, are better told in Friedman’s 
then-unpublished autobiography. 

Similarly, the collected music and book re- 
views might have been dropped altogether. 
Throwing all the issues’ reviews into one huge 
section makes for laborious reading. The film re- 
views are still interesting but the value of read- 
ing about forgotten vinyl garage rock comps or 
'60s smut paperbacks such as Nympho Subju- 


What's most interesting about Sheer Filth is 
recalling how difficult it was to get your hands 
on some of this material before the Internet. And 
this spirit lives on in some of the book's still- 
topical articles that look at the films of Frank 
Henenlotter associate Ari Roussimoff and in- 
clude a conversation with 70s sleaze auteur 
Norman J. Warren ( Satan's Slave). A nice com- 
panion piece to Headpress' horror zine overview 
Xerox Ferox, Sheer Filth helps lay out the history 
of genre film journalism in a frequently interest- 
ing way, even if we've since surpassed the cul- 
tural outposts within. 

PAUL CORUPE 


ANA KAI TANGATA 

Scott Nicolay 

Fedogan & Bremer 


The title may not mean much to you, unless 
you speak the Rapa Nui language, in which it 
means something like “cave that eats men." 
The author's name may also not mean much to 
you unless you read The Grimscribe's Puppets 
(see RM#137), a collection in which his story 
“Eyes Exchange Bank” was one of the very best. 
But this will change, because Ana Kai Tangata 
is the best debut collection in memory and Scott 
Nicolay is the strongest voice to appear in horror 
fiction since Laird Barron ( RM#132 ). (It is only 
fitting, then, that Barron wrote the introduction 
for this book, while the afterword comes from 
noted genre anthologist John Pelan.) 

All the stories in the beautifully designed Ana 
Kai Tangata are augmented by semi-abstract art 
from David Verba. Of the tales themselves, 
there’s not a single 
weakling in the bunch. 

All are above average, 
with very vivid, cine- 
matic images that drip 
with atmosphere. The 
sense of place is espe- 
cially strong: readers 
are certain to be 
haunted by the aban- 
doned quarry that at- 
tracts the protagonist of 
“alligators,” the small 
town coming to ruin in 
“Eyes Exchange Bank,” 
the Indian reservation's 
cave with not-so-dead 
archeological finds in 


“Phragmites," the unwholesome swamp of “The 
Soft Frogs,” the decrepit San Francisco tene- 
ment building in “Geschafte" and, certainly, by 
the ever-mysterious Easter Island, which is the 
setting for the titular tale. 

It helps that most of the stories are novel- 
ette/novella-sized, allowing sufficient spa'ce to 
build memorable mood. Nicolay - a poet, caver 
and archeologist - has been around; he knows 
the strange, dark places intimately enough to 
transport you. And let’s not forget the short novel 
included in these 350 pages - Tuckahoe is a de- 
licious pulp detective story with body-melting 
amorphous creatures, and it contains a hilarious 
autopsy room scene certain to make you either 
vomit or laugh in disbelief at how insanely grue- 
some it is! Equally adept in creeping you out as 
in grossing you out, Nicolay's collection is a 
stunning book that deserves the attention of all 
literary horror devotees. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 


THE HORROR SHOW GUIDE: 

THE ULTIMATE FRIGHTFEST OF MOVIES 

Mike Mayo 

Visible Ink Press 


Mike Mayo’s Horror Show Guide is like 
Leonard Martin's annual book of capsule re- 
views, albeit with a narrower focus. Unfortu- 
nately, Mayo reviews too many non-horror films, 
including Labyrinth , Boccaccio 70, Ed Wood, 
Crash and the Raul Julia Addams Family 
movies, yet doesn’t even try to make a case for 
why he thinks they belong here. Meanwhile, he 
omits plenty of unambiguous horror films such 
as Puppet Master, Ouatermass 
and all of their respective se- 
quels. Worse, he peppers this 
newly revised edition with lists 
such as the “Top 13 Literary 
Adaptations" or “Top 1 3 Surpris- 
ing Sequels,” which don’t have 
much value when he refuses to 
delve into why those films are 
noteworthy. 

These issues are symptomatic 
of the overall laziness that proves 
to be The Horror Show Guide's 
downfall. The book also has sev- 
eral notable errors, such as a 
publicity photo from 1964’s 
Godzilla vs. Mothra cited as an 
image from the original 1954 
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Godzilla, above Mayo's review for the latter. The review of The Howling series incorrectly 
refers to " [m]ore low-budget sequels" produced after 1 995's New Moon Rising when in fact 
there were no sequels between Rising and the se- 
ries reboot in 201 1 ; the entry neither lists nor men- 
tions the two sequels between Howling IV: The 
Original Nightmare and Rising. 

Then there's Mayo's weirdly inconsistent com- 
mentary. He eviscerates Halloween 4 and 5 for fo- 
cusing on child endangerment, but doesn't 
complain about those same elements in Child's Play 
or Phantasm. Similarly, Mayo lists Bride of Re-Ani- 
mator as being among the best Lovecraft adapta- 
tions, but condemns the film as “an insult to fans" 
later in the book. 

The Horror Show Guide's detriments are espe- 

tning the 
ig that 


Dr Giggles is a worthy heir to the throne of cl; 
an attractively designed, potentially interesting fil 
relevant entries to recommend it. 


ADAM CLARKE 


A PLACE FOR SINNERS 

Aaron Dries 

Samhain 

As a child, Amity Collins lost both her hearing and her father on the same day. Thirteen 
years later, her mother still hasn’t been able to come to terms with what transpired. Along 
with her older brother Caleb, Amity decides that a six-month trip through Thailand is just 
the thing they need to put some space between themselves and their still-grieving mother. 
Everything seems to be going well as they see the sights, sample the food and even pick up 
a travelling companion named Tobias. One day, they embark on an excursion to a remote 
island, where they'll have a chance to feed the local wildlife. However, shortly after arriving, 
things begin to go awry, as the island's primate population flies into a seemingly unprovoked 
murderous rage and fatally attacks the tour group. The survivors soon find themselves 
trapped, miles from the mainland - and there are more than just homicidal monkeys lurking 
in the jungle. 
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ZOMBIE, INDIANA 

Scott Kenemore 

Talos Press 

Zombie, Indiana, the third book in 
_ . Scott Kenemore's gut-muncher se- 

S^J***" : ; ries, is equally accessible to both new 
H _ _ and returning readers. It also offers up 

a fresh take on a familiar foe by show- 
ing how the zombie threat is handled by Indiana’s gov- 
ernor, who’s more concerned with reinventing his state 
as the new Illinois than saving its existing populace. In 
an age where zombie stories have long outstayed their 
welcome, Kenemore delivers a smart, satirical sleeper. 

ADAM CLARKE 

THE NINTH CONFIGURATION 

William Peter Blatty 




inhaled in one sitting. 


XOM-B 

Jeremy Robinson 

Thomas Dunne 

A viral outbreak is spreading across 
the world seems old hat, but wait... A 
genius named Freeman, who's in 
search of a cure, soon discovers that 
it was actually unleashed by our for- 
mer rulers, a race simply known as “Master." More sci- 
fi than horror, this is still a refreshing take on the genre, 
which offers a compelling reflection of our modem class 
structure and dependence on technology. 

MIKE BEARDSALL 

H THE BLUE CLASSROOM 

Rod Labbe 

Samhain 

The Blue Classroom has all the ele- 
ments necessary for a lean, mean 
story about religion-condoned, institu- 
tionalized violence and the (literally) 
haunting outcome of covering up both the abuse and a 
young boy's revenge against his abuser. Unfortunately, 
superfluous scenes in the book's first third, some con- 
fusingly-written passages and a large cast of characters 
(many of whom are dispatched before we can truly con- 
nect with them) rob this novel of much of its power. 

r < '3k- . MONICA S. KUEBLER 






THE JULIAN YEAR. GREGORY LAMBERSON'S SPRAWLING TALE Or GLOBAL HOMICIDAL 
INSANITY. UNFOLDS THROUGH A BRAND NEW DIGITAL STORYTELLING FORMAT 




/ FTOU'RE ONE OF THOSE FOLKS MO LIVES FOR DELETED SCENES. 
EXTENDED CUTS UNO ALTERNATE ENDINES. NEW DIDITAL READIND 
FORMAT TRECEDQK MAT WELL HAVE BEEN DREATED FOR TOO. 

While, at first, it may sound like a digital version of those kitschy '80s- 
era Choose Your Own Adventuresses, the platform is actually far more advanced. 
Pioneered by Medallion Press, it allows authors to not only follow the paths of dif- 
ferent characters within a story, granting readers the opportunity to experience a 
tale from several different vantage points, it also opens the 
doors for writers to explore the different outcomes a single 
decision could have on the vaster plot In other words, It’s 
an unprecedented way to submerge oneself in a book. 

This month, Gregory Lamberson's The Julian fearwill be 
released asTREEbook's inaugural title (available through the 
M MG Sidekick app for iPad). The author, who is already pub- 
lished through the company, admits that he wasn't initially 
sold on the idea. 

“When Adam Mock, the COO of Medallion Media Group, 
pitched me the initial concept of the TREEbook, I thought he 
was just a little bit daft,” recalls Lamberson. “Then he told 
me they wanted me to write the first book in this crazy In- 
teractive ebook line. Just wrapping my head around the 
concept was daunting, but I Immediately said yes. ... I wel- 
comed the challenge.” 

Lamberson decided to develop The Julian Year for the for- 
mat because It takes place over the course of one calendar 
year. Starting at 1 2:01 EST on New Year's Day, people cel- 
ebrating a birthday turn into homicidal maniacs, attacking 
and slaughtering strangers and loved ones alike. Within 
days, hundreds of thousands are dead and the entire world is thrown into a state 
of emergency, while doctors, scientists and religious experts work to determine 
the cause of the mass Insanity. 

"It's a ticking clock story, and anything involving a race against time serves the 
format well,” Lamberson notes. 

In the book's “trunk," or main storyline, we follow a reporter named Julian who 
chronicles the outbreak as It develops and the “possessed" eventually gain a one- 
mind form of sentience. Since he's born on December 31 , he's in a unique position 
to detail the events as they unfold, until the very end. As we encounter other char- 
acters struggling to maintain the world order - cops, soldiers and the President 


of the United States among them - “branches" appear that potentially take the 
tale in other directions. 

“For me, it’s always about the characters,” Lamberson explains. “I introduced 
most of my characters in the trunk, then spun most of them off into different sit- 
uations and plots dictated by circumstances. One of the triggers [a series of vari- 
ables that control the roll-out of the story, to learn more see Library of the Damned, 
right] for the branching technology is a reader's individual average reading pace 
- when the reader's habits change, so does the story. It's all organic and seamless, 
so the reader is unaware the story has changed. But there 
are other triggers built in as well, some of them random. I 
wanted to utilize each trigger that had been created, so 
sometimes that dictated who would live, who would die, 
and who would get another chance. The overall goal was 
that every branch a reader takes has to work as a complete 
story unto itself." 

If readers decide the organic experience isn't for them, 
after they have read the book once, they can view all of the 
branches and "lock in" the one they’d like to explore next. 

While one might suspect that the added workload of writ- 
ing a book that's actually multiple books might be the most 
daunting aspect of the task, for Lamberson the biggest 
struggle turned out to be a psychological one. 

“My novels generally follow a protagonist on a journey; I 
know how the journey starts and I know where it ends, and 
I know a few of the obstacles the protagonist encounters 
along the way," he says. “I had to let go of all of those pre- 
cepts for this project. One of the hardest things for me, and 
it actually caused me to procrastinate, was that between 
all of the branches, something bad happens to every char- 
acter - no one was safe. ... In the end, it was pretty liberating, because I really got 
the opportunity to change who these people became by putting them in different 
situations." 

When queried about his favourite outcome, Lamberson is quick to throw himself 
behind a character instead. 

"Without saying which ending I preferred, I will say that my favourite branch 
follows Rachel Konigsberg, the policewoman who was born on Leap Day. She's a 
supporting character in the trunk, but the star of a few of the other branches. I 
love her as a character because she goes through so many changes over the 
course of the different branches, and I think she’s my biggest badass." 9 



A Place for Sinners is a surreal tale with plenty 
of quirks and twists to keep the reader guessing. 
Be prepared for a long build-up, however, as over 
half of the novel is dedicated to establishing back 
stories for the various characters, and docu- 
menting the more mundane parts of Amity and 
Caleb’s trip. A few tense moments during the first 
few chapters will keep your attention piqued 
though, and once things finally get going, the 
story rarely loses steam. 

The heavy focus on each of the character's ac- 
tions and origins works well toward making them 
unique and interesting. At times things get a little 
bit too abstract and you may find yourself having 
to reread a paragraph every now and then in 
order to fully grasp what just happened. 

If you've got an open mind and are looking for 
something more than a little off the beaten path 


(like, literally), A Place for Sinners just might be worth the head trip. 




MIKE BEARDSALL 


THE HOUSE OF SMALL SHADOWS 

Adam Nevill 

St Martin’s 

Award-winning British author Adam Nevill (The Ritual, Apartment 16] demonstrates his 
flair for atmospheric horror with his latest novel, The House of Small Shadows, a richly 
descriptive psychological thriller that examines mental illness, antique taxidermy and the 
darker side of artistic genius. 

Life hasn't been an easy ride for antiques appraiser Catherine Howard; she’s dealt with 
childhood and then corporate bullying, and suffers from a mysterious mental condition 
that causes her to lose large gaps of time. After years of therapy, she lands a dream job 
at an antiques firm and finds stability in adulthood - until she’s selected to appraise the 
late M.H. Mason's priceless collection of taxidermy dioramas and antique puppets housed 
within his infamous home, the Red House. Then Catherine's sanity and patience are put to ■ 
the test. The more time she spends inside the mansion, along with its inhabitants Edith • 
Mason and her housekeeper Maude, and its 
rooms filled with sanity-shattering art installa- 
tions, the more apparent it becomes that she is a 
hostage there. 

Most of the horror grows out of Nevill’s rich de- 
scriptions of the dwelling, and the gut-wrenching 
taxidermy dioramas, lifelike dolls and puppets 
Catherine is charged with cataloguing. The atmos- 
phere is skillfully set to be unnerving, nausea-in- 
ducing and claustrophobic, and though the 
characters who inhabit the Red House are them- 
selves almost too bizarre to be real, their complete 
isolation within the mansion (and constant expo- 
sure to embalming chemicals) makes their par- 
ticular brand of insanity far too believable for the 
reader. 

Unfortunately much of the novel is spent on the 
memories of Catherine’s sordid past, and her 
failed relationship with her boyfriend, and the pac- 
ing suffers for it. The reader is told a lot of back 

story without actually getting to witness a great deal of plot. There's a sense of stagnancy 
here that might be a representation of Catherine's inner struggle, but the introspection 
halts the momentum that was established in the opening chapters, and turns her into far • 
too passive a protagonist. 

While The House of Small Shadows is worth a read for the atmosphere alone, horror 
fans looking for something with a faster pace or more spilled blood might want to look 
elsewhere. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 


TERROR, TIME AND TREEBOOKS 

s much as I'm a book nerd, I'm also a tech geek. I 

0 ; once told my husband he'd never have to buy me 

gold or jewels if he kept me supplied with gadgets. 
If you’re a long-time reader of this column, you'll know 

1 make sojourns into new and unconventional digital 
publishing platforms regularly, as I don’t just love horror 
novels, I love exploring how genre literature might evolve 
as we barrel further into the 21 st century. 

I was particularly excited about this month’s book fea- 
ture on The Julian Year (see p.50) and how its debut on 
the new TREEbook format could change the way we 
read stories, so I've decided to use this space to gaze 
deeper under TREEbook's hood. 

As mentioned in the piece, TREEbook’s branching (ex- 
clusively available via the MMG Sidekick app for the 
iPad) is organic, but what does that mean? As Medal- 
lion’s director of technology, Brian Buck, explained it, 
branches are triggered by four key elements. And it’s not 
hard to see how these could benefit horror novels - or 
any work of fiction, really - in some fascinating ways. 

1) Real Time (total elapsed time between various 
points in the narrative and when they were accessed) 
could indicate reader engagement, and cause the story 
to branch to a more frenetic or gore-heavy version, to 
up the excitement level. 

2) Average Reading Pace (the reader’s average read- 
ing speed), another type of time indicator. 

3) Date Time (the actual month and day that the reader 
is reading) could cause a story to play out entirely dif- 
ferently depending on the season. Picture the potential 
effects on the ghouls and survivors should a zombie yam 
drag into the harsh months of winter. 

4) Random Chance - could be anything from an un- 
expected character death to a split-second decision 
(good or bad) that sends the story spiralling off in a new 
direction. If enough random branches are available, the 
narrative could potentially morph with each read- 
through. 

And the implementation of additional rules could per- 
sonalize the user's experience even further. 

According to Buck, future releases may adopt geo- 
fencing, which would trigger branching based on where 
a reader is located in the world - imagine being able to 
follow every World War Z character through the entire 
apocalypse. Other possibilities the company is consid- 
ering are rules tied to a person’s age, birthday and even 
social network stream. 

But for now, Medallion is hard at work prepping five 
more TREEbooks, among them an occult-infused gothic 
horror novel titled Dark Seed by UK scribe Simon West- 
Bulford. That book, a period piece set in 1923, will see 
a village cast into darkness and ravaged by monstrous 
beasts. And that’s really all I can tell you, because if 
we’ve learned anything about TREEbooks, the story 
you’ll read is unlikely to be the same one that I’ll be de- 
vouring. Exciting stuff. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 




iger is a definite influence,” acknowledges Randy Ortiz. “Especially 


chanical. It’s no surprise that he recently illustrated an Aliens screen-printed poster v s 

for Mondo, but it wasn’t the first time he gave his spin on the legendary artist's 
alien designs for a project. For a previous Mondo gallery show in Austin, Texas, 
he created Lord Necronom, a franchise mash-up featuring Darth Vader's mask 
comprised of Giger aliens. 

Both works showcase the distinct elements of his style: expertly rendered line 
work and challenging geometric compositions seamlessly woven into beautifully 
grotesque imagery. His spooky Army of Darkness collage print for Mondo is also V- 
a perfect example. 

“Those types of works are done in basically two stages that are somewhat or- ' 
ganic,” Ortiz explains. “The first step is to make the geometric patterns. This 
serves as a foundation for the hand-drawn illustrations. Once I shape and piece 
together the shapes, they rarely get changed during the actual illustration process. 

I use the lines like frames and fill in the empty spaces with art. Then I hope and 
pray that it all looks good in the end.” 

Though he describes his approach as “shotgun" in terms of trying new styles 
and mediums (he’s been experimenting with smudging pencils and charcoal), 

Ortiz is actually very thoughtful 

. when it comes to concepts. He re- | 

cently did a Cannibal Holocaust . I 
/ poster for a new company called ' 

/*■ . ''/'"Xi* i /\ Grey Matter, and knew that he 
/ v „ - A \ wanted to avoid the oft-used image 


“Basically, the main and most 
often overlooked concept behind 
[Ruggero] Deodato’s film is to 
question what we see in everyday 
media,” asserts Ortiz. “What is pre- 
sented to us is not always what it 
may seem. In Cannibal Holocaust, 
we see just that: a film crew fabri- 
cating a slaughter of a village for 
the sake of ratings. I think this 
message gets lost underneath all 
the insane and disturbing scenes 
that the movie Is famous for. I 
wanted to make a poster that re- 
flected the main message.” 


Ortiz won't spill the slime quite 
yet on his upcoming poster gigs, 
but he will be in attendance for 
Austin’s MondoCon, which runs in 
unison with Fantastic Fest in Sep- 
tember. He's also currently look- 
ing into residencies in Europe. 

“I want to get out of my tiny 
house and explore the world a bit 
more, get influenced by the un- 1 
familiar surroundings and hope- > 
fully bust out some new work." 

See more of Ortiz's illustra- 
tions at damnthedesign.com. 5 




DOUBLE HELPING OF HOMEMADE GROE STEW 

¥ 


his column is a feast of synchronicity, with 
two oddly titled underground films that 


made in Montreal, Eric Falardeau's Thanatomor- 


THANHT0M0RPH0SI 

N • 


The plot is a disturbing underground art house 
fusion of David Cronenberg-style body horror, in- 
formed by the necrotic sensibilities of Jorg 
Buttgereit. Laura (Kayden Rose) christens her new 
apartment by dispassionately fucking her brutish 
boyfriend, Antoine (Davyd Touslgnant). Unable to 
sleep after he leaves, she futilely attempts to work 
on a clay sculpture before retiring to bed to mas- 
turbate out of frustration. 

The following day, a weird bruise has appeared 
her on jaw line, and while she's showering, a cou- 
ple of her fingernails snap off. 

After a party with friends that 
night and more gormless sex 
with Antoine, Laura's physical 
condition worsens considerably. 

Her hair starts coming out in 
clumps and hot glue won’t keep 
her fingernails attached. When 
her fingers start breaking off, she 
desperately tries to sew them 
back on. She slips into a deep 
malaise once maggots start 
crawling out of her open sores, 
rousing only to commit acts of violent murder. 

Thanatomorphose is languorously paced, and 
with a run time of 100 minutes, perhaps a little 
too long, but the revolting makeup effects - by 
David Scherer ( The Strange Colors of Your Body's 
Tears ), with an assist from Remy Couture ( Disco- 
path ) - are superb. The minimalist, melancholy 
score by the Guild of Funerary Violinists suitably 
sustains the relentlessly morbid mood. 

Unearthed Films vomited this out on DVD and 
included a making-of featurette, interview footage 
with Falardeau from the 201 2 Sitges Rim Festival 
premiere, and three of his short films (Coming 
Home, La Petite Morte and Purgatory. 

The inherent freedom in underground filmmak- 

D 54 
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ing is that there isn’t a producer to dictate what 
you can put in your film. The drawback is that 
there is also no one to advise you what you 
shouldn't put into your film, which applies to Adam 
Sotelo's directorial debut, Perseveration. It’s an ex- 

J quisitely shot parade of perversity and 
mam gore, with remarkable sound design, 
an incredible soundtrack, and brilliant 
locations and art direction. Unfortu- 
nately, upon this frame is hung a 
threadbare plots adorned with mean- 
ingless shock. 

A young boy is kept in a dog cage 
in the bowels of an abandoned build- 
ing by an insane Catholic priest who 
'tomm on |y takes him out to physically and 
sexually abuse him. 

One day, the lad slips 

his bonds, bashes the priest’s head „ 

in, cuts off his face and makes a *' ' ,• 

mask out of it. Years later, Leather- £* 

face-in-a-cassock violently abuses 

and murders young women. . v; ~ p'.',,. ,, ... ~ . 

That’s it No twists or attempts at 1 1 K l\ 

playing with or redefining slasher , 
film conventions other than on an 
artistic level - just rote, formulaic 
filmmaking. I have to cop to a de- 
gree of curmudgeonliness here. A 
Sotelo was only 21 years old when 
he made this; I've been watching transgressive 
films longer than he's been alive, so chalk up my 
reaction to generational disparity. While I disagree 


Thanatomorphose 

with the cover quote that touts Perseveration as 
"the most vile indie flick of all time," he clearly in- 
tended this film to be that, and it is a technical 
achievement. 

In terms of “vile,” Sotelo goes for broke from 
the get-go. The film opens with an unborn child 
being crudely cut from a woman’s womb and 
tossed In a garbage can, before a long shot of a 
room strewn with dead women and casually dis- 
carded babies, one of which is headless. Then it 
cuts to a backwoods rape scene, a boy being 
beaten and sodomized, and a priest burying a bag 
of dead babies in the woods. And that’s just the 
first twenty of 74 similar minutes. 

There’s no room for conventional storytelling in 
this; it's an onslaught of what Is meant to be dis- 
turbing and offensive imagery. Un- 
fortunately, it's ridiculously 
over-the-top. Sotelo dwells so long 
on gore gags that they literally un- 
ravel before your eyes. In a near- 
interminable scene in which a 
woman is beaten on the back with 
a nail-studded baseball bat you 
can clearly see the actor pulling 
his blows and the latex in the 
close-up shots breaking down. 

Sotelo is self-distributing Perse- 
veration under his Hellsgate Pic- 
tures banner. It's a thoroughly 
professional package that includes a behind-the- 
scenes feature, three trailers and a stills gallery. 
If only it supported a better film. 




OCULUS 

The Newton Brothers 

Varese Sarabande 

Oculus is a score designed to hover 
alongside dialogue tracks and emerge 
in short strategic stabs for maximum 
shock value, as a result it becomes al- 
most inert when separated from its 
movie. The Newton Brothers' sound- 


have dropped a limited-edition 7-inch 
soundtrack. Although this oddity about 
a woman who buys a cursed doll is 
strange on its own merits, the shot- 
on-video production was made all the 
more eerie by its buzzing Casio key- 
board score, best described as a John 
Carpenter composition filtered 
through a flea market. The sound has 
been cleaned up for the release, but it 
still maintains a rough lo-fi quality. Al- 
though it does not call for the same 
attentive listen as, say, something by 
Ennio Morricone or Fabio Frizzi, the EP 
does succeed in transporting the lis- 
tener back to the wretchedly fun ex- 
perience of rewatching the film, at 
only a fraction of the running time. PD 


track Is comprised of waves of bass 

drones of variable density, rotating 
thematic fragments and a kind of grey 
sonic matter that either rises slowly or 
punches out with ferocity (such as on 
the screeching “Fingernails''). Cham- 
ber strings, processed choir and 
woodwinds add some warmth and 
feelings of regret (“Graphic Photos," 
“History of the Mirror”), but by the 
score's middle there's an emerging 
sameness, especially the cyclical use 
of throbbing drones. It's clear the 
music was designed to lock audi- 
ences in a state of perpetual angst (if 
not to keep a subwoofer constantly 
active) in cinemas, but apart from a 
few tangible dramatic moments, it’s 
easy to forget the soundtrack is play- 
ing at all. MRH £&" 2 




BLAflUJEYILML 
FROM HELL 

Chester Novell Turner 

Poisoned Mind Records 

Chester Turner’s Black Devil Doll from 
Hell has been getting attention lately 
thanks to Massacre Video's re-release 
of this notorious no-budget horror 
film. As a companion piece, independ- 
ent vinyl distributors Poisoned Mind 


AVEYJAIO 

SLASHER FLICKS 

Enter the Slasher House 

Domino 

Avey Tare's Slasher Flicks’ debut 
album is born out of lead singer/Ani- 
mal Collective frontman Dave Port- 
ner’s love of retro horror pop songs 
(think “Monster Mash”) and deep af- 
fection for cheesy '80s masked killer 
movies. But make no mistake, this is 
no horror pop album. Enter the 
Slasher House is a jazz-infused psy- 
chedelic ride through odd experimen- 
tal sound designs. Jarring and garish, 
it's the sort of album that’s hard to 
wrap your head around, but with per- 
sistence there is payoff. The horror in- 
fluence isn't immediately obvious - 
it's not like there are songs about spe- 
cific films - but there is an undeniable 
darkness that infuses each track with 
general unease beneath their happy, 
upbeat exteriors. “Little Fang” is the 
most accessible song with its sing- 
along hook, but more resonating are 
disorientating numbers “Modem Days 
E” and “Strange Colores," which will 
send the listener to another planet al- 
together. Avey Tare’s Slasher Flicks 


hetamine bender, Super Hang Ten EP 

a racket best described Tankcrimes 

netal MC5 fronted by a Question: What do you call four sack- 

sed Ted Nugent, mask-wearing, graveyard-haunting 

/occult rock is a genre miscreants who have turned their mor- 

3 faster than Danzig's gut, bid obsessions towards biker culture? 
:ch manages to stand out Answer: An invitation to a damn good 
-caked crowd with the time! Oakland’s Ghoul, long-time evan- 
ed Nugentesque wailings, gelists in the Church of Goregrind (est. 
ing its debut EP live in the Carcass, 1985), change lanes on this 
in studios with no over- EP to throttle down from grisly 
is across raw as hell, but grlnd/thrash to greasy biker rock. A 
/ith four songs in fifteen couple of lyrical references to the “Can- 
Sun EP doesn’t overstay nibals Motorcycle Club” steer Hang Ten 
. Three of the tracks close to concept album territory, but 
any semblance of a story is overshad- 


ROSEMARYS BABY nnrem 

Christopher Komeda 

, -''Waxwork Records 

Legendary Polish doctor/jazz pianist Christo- 
pher Komeda collaborated with Roman Polan- 
ski a number of times, including on the eerily 
bizarre The Fearless Vampire Killers 
( RM#144 ), but Rosemary's Baby remains 
best known and probably finest score. Actr 
Mia Farrow's flighty humming hovers over the main title's famous lullaby, 
which quickly gives way to darker, more foreboding pieces that introduce the 
listener to the movie’s maternal theme, in which danger lurks just beneath 
the surface. All-out jazz at some times and Eastern European folk at others, 
it’s the dark rumbling atmosphere underneath that gives the music and film 
its chilling effect. Waxwork’s LP represents the first time the entire score has 
appeared on vinyl, remastered from the original analog tapes. The physical 
presentation is top notch, with a deluxe gatefold jacket featuring art by Jay 
Shaw and extensive liner notes, making this a classy artifact for the most 
artful of Hollywood's satanic films. AVL MSSS 



AUDIO DROME 



s you might guess from the column title, I’m a bit of an Alice Cooper 
fan, so I’ve been anticipating Banger Rims' {Metal: A Headbanger's 
Journey Super Duper Alice Cooper documentary since it was an- 
nounced years ago. But with the countless interviews, other docs and 
books that have already covered Coop’s career, just what's left to tell of 
the Alice Cooper story? As it turns out, still a fair bit. 

Cooper has often referred to himself as two different people: his sinister 
onstage namesake and the basically normal guy he is offstage (Vincent 
Fumier). SDACs focus is on the development of Alice Cooper as a char- 
acter, framing the narrative with 
footage from the 1920 silent version 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, giving the 
doc an oide-timey horror feel. As the 
story goes, the rise in Alice Cooper's 
fame nearly destroyed Fumier, before 
he finally found a way for the two to 
co-exist 

SDAC takes a novel approach to 
storytelling, using archival images and 
footage - some you've seen before, 
some you haven’t - and lively 3-D an- 
imation to bring the viewer as close as 
possible to those magazine images; it 
then coats it all in vintage Cooper 
songs, and not just the hits. Narrated by Cooper himself, along with original j 
band members Dennis Dunaway, Neal Smith (Michael Bruce is suspi- 
ciously absent) and others, the doc wisely shies away from the talking I 
head approach, forcing viewers to remain in Cooper’s time and place. 

Though some of the story is well-worn, Cooper and his former band- 
mates talk about their experiences with a kind of honesty that fans won’t 
be accustomed to hearing. Cooper discusses being a good church-going 
kid, even in the band’s formative days, to partying with the GTOs in LA. 
His alcoholism throughout the 70s has been well documented, but here 
he touches on the roots of his problems, namely, the insecurities that come 
with sudden success. 

SDACs most shock- 
ing revelation is a mas- j 
sive cocaine addiction j 
following his release j 
from the sanitarium 
where he initially beat 
the bottle in the late I 
70s. Again, Cooper re- 
lates his problems to an insecurity around his relevancy in a world now 
dominated by a punk and new wave scene he didn’t understand. It’s a I 
harrowing confession, and gives viewers an all-new version of {j 
Cooper/Fumier to contemplate. 

Unfortunately SDACs third act is not nearly as engaging, glossing over 
years of his career, and barely mentioning a single album after Welcome 
to My Nightmare. His born-again Christianity is largely avoided, which 
might be welcome to some fans, but also reeks of a decision to conve- 
niently leave out potentially image-damaging material. 

Despite its flaws, the film goes down as the most honest and fan-ori- 
ented look at his musical career. It’s also probably the most human and 
introspective examination of the strange case of Alice Cooper yet 

AARON VON LUPTON ! 




the road, riding the Iron horse. The finish 
line is a (mostly) Instrumental cover of 
Sinatra’s "It Was a Very Good Year.” 01' 
Blue Eyes would definitely not approve 
but Ghoul fan or not, If you dig Motor- 
head, Nashville Pussy and The Hella- 
copters, you'll probably play the hell out 
of It. GT MS'” 



GREE N DEAT H ■» 

The Deathening 

Independent 

On this ludicrously titled debut, The 
Deathening, Bay Area-styled mosh- 
mongers Green Death use technical 
proficiency and a love of horror in an 
attempt to breathe new life into the 
beaten corpse of thrash metal. While 
the Des Moines devils score points for 
writing multiple songs about heavy 
metal's favourite Great Old One, 
Cthulhu (“The Summoning," “Creature 
Feature” and the title track), and for 
thinking outside the box when they 
mix it up with slower tempos and 
melodic vocals (not to mention chan- 
nelling The Cult during "The Devil's 
Hand/Bathed In Black"), it's still not 
enough to raise them above the count- 
less hordes of Exodus-worshipping 
retro-thrashers. With killer artwork, 
production and its black heart in the 
right place, this record could have her- 
alded a new turn in the genre a few 
years ago, but in 2014, The Deathen- 
ing is yet another victim of the 
dreaded plague of oversaturation. GT 
M 



FUNEREAUH MB 

Bloodsucking Freak 

Horror Pain Gore Death Proouctions 

With an album title referencing the 
1976 exploitation sleazefest Blood- 
sucking Freaks, and blasts of filth with 
appropriately perverse and ominous 
titles such as "Funeral for a Fuck,” 
“Leeches" and “A Grave Vacancy," it’s 
easy to admire the passion of one- 


man Swedish death metal killdozer 
Funereality. But it's an effort that’s also 
easily dismissed thanks to a sound 
that was beaten into the grave twenty 
years ago. The worldwide explosion of 
death metal in the '90s, and subse- 
quent oversaturation of the genre, 
means that Funereality has to show 
the extreme metal faithful more than 
hero worship and demo-tape-style 
artwork to stand out amongst the 
countless hordes of metal maniacs. 
While It’s a timeless cacophony 
shaped by the likes of fellow country- 
men Entombed and Grave, as well as 
California’s Autopsy, as soon as it's 
over It’s forgotten like so many 
corpses in a mass grave. JS M 



VAMPJBE «f 

S/T 

Century Media 

With song titles referencing Coffin Joe 
(“At Midnight I'll Possess Your Corpse") 
and the undead (“Howl from the Cof- 
fin"), artwork that looks like it was 
pulled from some long-lost 70s Euro- 
horror gem, and a sound that marries 
the stylistic pummellings of Celtic Frost 
and early Sodom with the atmosphere 
of Rigor Mortis, Sweden's Vampire aims 
to drag you by the throat through the 
musty graveyard of classic '80s 
death/thrash metal fearing for your life 
yet loving every minute of it. Setting the 
tone for the entirety of this ten-track 
debut, opener “Orexis” screams along 
with skull-splitting drums, buzzsaw gui- 
tars and hellish, malevolent vocals. The 
band also adds a few unique flourishes, 
including a touch of accordion and vi- 
braphone, though it isn’t exactly rewrit- 
ing the book on extreme metal. 
Regardless, Vampire has created some- 
thing dark and wickedly fun on this disc. 
JS MM 





HEAVY METAL MOVIES 



/ 

The rise of both genres In the '80s led to blood-and-fromage classics such as 
Black Boses, Rocktober Blood and Trick or Treat as film companies tried to cash 
in on both audiences. Now, Mike “McBeardo" McPadden tackles the mostly un- 
explored heavy metal movie genre with 666 reviews in Heavy Metal Movies (pub- 
lished by Bazllllon Points). The book goes beyond the obvious tie-ins to include 
sword-and-sandal epics ( Clash of the Titans), horror classics ( Rosemary’s Bab y) 
and exploitation gross-outs ( Cannibal Holocaust). Rue Morgue spoke to McPadden 
about the connection between heavy metal and horror movies. 

What inspired you to write Heavy Metal Movies f! 

I needed some sort of organizational umbrella for all my interests, those being 
hard rock, heavy metal, punk, horror and exploitation movies. I read Zack Carlson's 


was the end of the theatrical exploitation era, and the rise of home video. For so 
many people I heard from, and I Include myself here, Saturday night was all about 
beers, weed, Headbangers Ball and as many horror movies as you could stick in 
the VCR until you passed out. The '80s were the most “metal” decade, and what's 
more metal than your teenage years? Nothing. 

There were some great cheesy heavy metal horror movies released that 
decade. Do those get much coverage? 

There's not one of those '80s heavy metal horror movies that I don’t love. Trick or 
Treat, having not seen it in a while, I have to say that I was shocked there was no 
blood in that movie, because it was such a blast to watch back then. That’s actually 
an achievement, I think. The Gate is my favourite, however. That one has slipped 
through the cracks a bit, and I hope I can help revive [it] with this book. 

How do you explain the inclusion of so many Italian Eurocult titles, such as 


Destroy All Movies, the punk movie book. It was brilliant. I was 
flabbergasted as to how great it was. I formulated and pitched 
what was essentially the heavy metal answer to Destroy All 
Movies. I put together a proposal in December of 201 0...and sent 
It to Ian Christe of Bazillion Points, which was the only company 
with which I wanted to work. It was probably a week or ten days 
later when he got back to me, and we began work immediately. 

How do you define heavy metal movies in the book ? 

I watch Spinal Tap, Conan the Barbarian, Eraserhead and Basket 

hear Poison, Pentagram, Slipknot and The Devil’s Blood. They all 
sound different, but they're all somehow heavy metal. My chal- 



Anthropophagus and 2020 Texas Gladiators ? 


I was bom in 1 968, andtomethe classic horror era coincides with 



ster Shark. 


How do feel the cinematic tone has shifted since the '80s 


A How do you explain the rise of metal-themed movies in the '80s? 
k I look at metal being “bom” In 1 970 with the first Black Sabbath album, it grows 
A, U P during the '70s, and then hits adolescence in the 1980s. What are many 
Apnagers into? Movies and metal! It was the perfect cultural storm, because it 


metal horror movie explosion? 

Everything is so fractured now. There’s no longer a unifying force like Headbangers 
Ball that millions of kids are experiencing at the same time, and that’s because 
of online media. You hear often that there will never be another Beatles, because 
we’ll never have another Ed Sullivan Show, so as things get more fractured, they 
get more specialized. 9 

59 ) 



NOW PLAYING > JOE DEVER'S LORE WOLF, BLOODRAYNE BETRAYAL 


►JOE DEVER'S LONE WOLF 

iPad, iPhone, iPod, Android 

BulkyPix 


The line between horror and dark fantasy is a murky one. Both . y- - 

genres employ monsters, graphic bloodshed and brutal storylines ~ ^ 

with almost equal consistency. So while Joe Dever's Lone Wolf is - 

definitely dark fantasy, there's no denying its appeal for horror fans * > &. 

- plus it's one of the most intriguing tablet/phone games of late. Vy j?* 

Loosely based on the Lone Wolf gamebooks of the '80s, which t % 

sold millions of copies, the game combines decision-based story- X 

telling with time-based RPG-style combat and random events. You » f ^ 

are Lone Wolf, the last surviving Kai Lord; the rest of your warrior I ; ' * 

order was massacred. After embarking on a mission abroad, you 
return to find your homeland overrun by evil, its citizens being 
slaughtered. And you're the only one left who can stop It. At the 
onset of the game, you choose your fighting style, weapon and 
special skills (combat expertise, psychic powers, stealth, animal 

communication, etc.). These skills play into what choices will be finger strokes on the screen, so there's defi- white a 

available to you as you encounter obstacles in the story and help nitely some strategy involved, especially If you it's a de 

with actions such as puzzle-solving or lockpicking. play on "hard." It's bein 

Combat, which sees you fighting Giaks (milky-eyed goblins), Your character evolves via item drops, gear the rest 
Drakkarim (their scarred, mask-wearing overseers) and various upgrades and specific combat/obstacle expe- are ava 

reptilian beasties, is also based on your skill set and runs on two rlence. When not fighting, the story is told in pass; e 

energy meters and a timer, plus your ability to pull off precision book form, with some phenomenal black and play thr 




finger strokes on the screen, so there's defi- white art to keep things interesting. All in all, 


ic combat/obstacle expe- 
Ihting, the story is told in 
le phenomenal black and 
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BLOODRAYNE BETRAYAL The graphics are car- r T— 
pc toonish but suitably \ 

Midnight City gory - there's no short- '(II 

age of spurting blood, ’ ' ' N w 

Still grieving the cancellation of exploding gelatinous 


1 World of Darkness, the vampire- blob monsters, throb- 
themed MMORPG? Perhaps you can find some solace in this bing insect sacs and 
long-overdue PC port of Bloodrayne Betrayal, and fondly re- other icky abominations 
member a time when it was much easier to get bloodsucker - for horror fans. The 
games made. That said, this being a side-scrolling, arcade- game's mechanics are . 

esque platformer, you aren’t going to get a story much deeper relatively smooth and 
than infiltrate-the-castle-and-take-out-the-baddies; that is, If tie in well to vampire 
you even have time to take in the story and our heroine lore: our red-haired dhampir ass-kicker Is 
Rayne's witty asides with all the vamps, monsters and creepy sensitive to light, can turn into a raven and 
crawlies coming at you. sucks blood from enemies to regain health 

Though limited to only a few attack keys (but many combi- (when not recharging it at a blood-fountain 
nations between them), combat is frenetic and near-constant checkpoint). Checkpoints are frequent, so if 
Button-mashing works for fighting (largely comprised of melee you die you never have to go back too far to 
and gun attacks), but in order to execute some of the more try again, and, trust me, you will occasion- 
difficult moves and to land the complicated jumps you'll have ally get stuck.The environment is as deadly 
to be more dexterous with the fingers. as the monsters, with all manner of spikes, 


sucks blood from enemies to regain health 
(when not recharging it at a blood-fountain 


try again, and, trust me, you will occasion- 
ally get stuck.The environment is as deadly 
as the monsters, with all manner of spikes, 


cannons, moving saws and other nasty bits 
of business to negotiate. Some of the fifteen 
chapters have end bosses, like the mechan- 
ical spider-crab thingies early in the game, 
that require a bit of trial-and-errorto defeat, 
others don't, which is a nice change of 

If you've got a soft spot for fast-paced 
side-scrollers and haven't had a chance to 
play this on any other platform, it’s definitely 
worth driving your stake into. 

MONICA S.KUEBLER 
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T - irst performed in 1 830 when Romanticism was taking Europe’s art 
scene by storm, Hector Berlioz’s Symphonle Fantastique remains 
a staple of symphony orchestras around the world. It broke new 
ground in musical innovation for its use of the “idee fixee" that in- 
fluenced Wagner's leitmotifs, and for helping to popularize program music: 
a symphony with an accompanying story. As it turns out, it's also a pretty 
whacked-out scare-fest, particularly in its 
final movements. 

Berlioz wrote Symphonie Fantastique at 
the tender age of 27, while under the spell 
of Irish Shakespearian actress Harriet 
Smithson, and heavily influenced by 
Beethoven's emotive symphonic works. 

Strangely enough for such a progressive 
composer, he'd only first encountered 
symphonic music ten years earlier while a 
medical student. 

The story piecing the five movements I 
together is the stuff that self-destructive 
artistry is made from. It concerns a sensi- 
tive young musician (quite possibly a 
stand-in for Berlioz himself) with an over- 
active imagination. He’s lovesick over 
some girl (Smithson?) and in a fit, over- 
doses on opium. Instead of death, the 
opium spurs on a series of increasingly 
harrowing dreams in which he kills the 
girl; they culminate in a march to the guil- 
lotine and the infamous “witches Sab- 
bath,” depicting the musician’s own 
funeral. 

It's this last sequence that features the I 
“Dies Irae," a 13th-century Latin hymn 1 
used to accompany funerals. The "Dies Irae” is quoted in countless works 
of the macabre, particularly genre film scores, ranging from a humorous 
jab in Danny Elfman's The Nightmare Before Christmas (“Making Christ- 
mas”) to an intense chase sequence in John Williams’ Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind. Perhaps it's best remembered by film aficionados in 
Stanley Kubrick's adaptation of The Shining, signalling the long drive up 
to the Overlook Hotel. In Berlioz's hands, the “Dies Irae" is used both men- 
acingly and played mockingly to catch listeners off-guard. 

The symphony also plays host to a range of unusual instrumentations 
suggesting the supernatural - among them, a distant funereal bell 
and percussive col legno strings (played with the wooden part 
j of the bow) to mimic dancing skeletons - effects which can 
\ . also be heard in the strings in Holst’s The Planets and 



the opening to Jerry Goldsmith's Alien score. Also noteworthy is Berlioz’s 
orchestration of the protagonist’s beheading, consisting of a swift minor 
chord to mimic the fall of the guillotine, and pizzicato string plucks for 
the rolling head. Other orchestral effects are used to portray writhing 
snakes and the cackling of witches. 

If orchestrations such as these seem over-the-top, it should be noted 
that Berlioz would go on to write a well- 
regarded treatise on instrumentation, and 
Symphonie Fantastique’s orchestral ef- 
it fects paved the way for future com- 
posers. The use of eerie music to suggest 
the macabre may have influenced Verdi’s 
witch music in Macbeth (1 847) and Wag- 
ner's ghost ship in The Flying Dutchman 
■ (1843). 

I Listening to Symphonie Fantastique 
m today, one has to put its spooky innova- 
tions into context. It's not overflowing 
with eerie atonality or jarring dissonance, 
particularly when comparing it to more 
unsettling modem orchestral music, such 
as works by Krzysztof Penderecki or 
Gyorgy Ligeti, whose compositions were 
used to add heightened tension to The 
Exorcist and 2001: A Space Odyssey, re- 
spectively. Nor did Berlioz's program 
symphony provoke purported riots, as 
Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring 1 91 3 premiere 
is alleged to have done. 

Nevertheless, the work marks an 
abrupt shift in the history of orchestral 
music, pushing a less ordered and more 
“personal” sound further beyond the 
yardstick that Beethoven threw down. It’s a deliberate slow burn, moving 
from more mannered dreamscapes into the stuff of musical nightmares, 
swinging with the allegedly wild moods of its composer. Leonard Bern- 
stein noted it as being “spooky stuff. ..because those sounds you’re hear- 
ing come from the first psychedelic symphony in history." 

One might even argue that the music’s shifting tempos and dynamics 
- a hallmark of Romantic-era composition - have had an influence on 
the rhythms of horror films, which make particular use of fluctuations 
between silence and overwrought soundscapes. So the next time you 
pop in your copy of Suspiria and kick back to enjoy Goblin’s crazy 
“witch" theme in all of its strange acoustic glory, just know that 
some genius Frenchman beat them to it by about 1 50 years. I 

JEFF SZPIRGLAS 12 I 
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